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Historical Account of Students 
educated at the Warrington 
Academy. 

(Continued from p. 399.) 

We are now arrived at a period 

in the history} of the Warrington 

Academy, in which it will be 

difficult with propriety to add 

iculars concerning the 
individuals educated in it, since 
so many of them are still acting 
their parts en the stage of life. 

Such particulars, however, as have 

been learned concerning the parts 

they are acting, and the places 
where, will continue to be inserted, 
1772. 

231- Robert Robinson,* C. 
Manchester. 

Brother of Nos. 100, and 195, 
and partner with the latter, died 
about ten years ago. 

232. E. Burton, Shrewsbury ? 

233. — Kynaston, Shrewsbury. 

Went to Cambridge? 

‘oe _ SirJohn Scott, of Ancram, 


235. Richard Waring, Lees 
Wood ? Ee 0 
236. John Heywood, L. Liver- 


pool. 
Went to Christ’s College, Cam. 
bridge, where he was a pupil of 
Vou, Ix, 3X, 


Dr. Paley, A barrister many years 
on the Northern Circuit: now re- 
sides at Wakefield as a provincial 
counsellor, and an active magis- 
trate. One of the city counsel at 
York, and a trustee of Lady Hew- 
ley’s fund. 

237. — Coape, Arnold, Notts. 


1773. 

238. — Moorhouse,* M. Skip. 
ton. 

Went to Edinburgh ; died while 
a medical student there. 

239. William Adair, London. 

Went into the army; married 
the heiress of Robert Shafto, Esq. 
of Benwell, Northumberland, 
whose noble library he of course 
possesses. Resided as a country 
gentleman at Newton Hall, near 
Durham; now somewhere in the 
south of England, 

240. Pendlebury Houghton, D. 
Ealand. 

By the mother’s side descended 
from ancestors respectable for their 
sufferings in the cause of religious 
liberty. Henry Pendiebury, in 
particular, was an eminent minis. 
ter in Lancashire, at Turton, Hor. 
wich, and Holcombe, from which 
last place be was ejected by the 


Act of Uniformity (Cal. ii. 400pand 
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Cont. 562). A Treatise of his on 
Transubstantiation, was published 
by Archbishop Tillotson, and one 
on the Sacrifice of the Mass by 
Mr. Houghton’s father ; who en- 
tered Dr. Doddridge’s academy in 
1747, and on his tutor’s death 
removed, with Messrs. Urwick, 
Clayton and Cappe, to Glasgow. 
On his return from thence he set- 
tled at Platt, in 1758 removed to 
Hyde, 1761 to Namptwich, 1771 
to Ealand, 1782 to Wem, and 
about 1788 followed his son 
to Norwich, where he died.—Pen- 
diebury. Houghton, as has been 
mentioned, | 
continued at Warrington one year 
after the completion of.his course 
as assistant classical tutor to Dr. 
Aikin, then settled as. minister at 
Dob-Lane, near Manchester, 
whence in 1781. he removed to 
Shrewsbury, in 1787 to Norwich, 
as colleague with Dr. Enfield, on 
whose death, in 1797, he became 
sole minister ; in 1808 he succeed- 
ed Mr. Jervis, in Princes Street, 
Westminster, but in 1810 returned 
to Norwich. Tin 1812 he removed 
to Liverpool, where he is now the 
Colleague of his old fellow-student, 
Mr. Yates, At Norwich he pub- 
lished a volume of sermons, to a 
second edition of which were ad - 
ded some * Essays on the Natural 
Arguments for a Future State,’”* 





tr » James Caldwell 
Wood, Staffordshire ; 


Vol. VIII. p. 170, | 
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and a Sermon for the Norwich 
and Norfolk Hospital, which is 
one of the best infirmary sermons 
ever published. 

241. Gilbert Kennedy,*C. Man- 
chester. 

A merchant in Manchester; 
died 1794. 

242.. Edward Lomas,*D. Mac. 
clesfield. 

Settled at Derby, removed to 
Newcastle-under-line, died 1804, 

248. Edward Moulson,* Ches. 
ter. 
244, — Maquay, Dublin. 
| 1774. 

245. Thomas Rawlins, * D. 
Hotighton Tower, 

Came to Warrington from Da. 
ventry ; after three Yeats settled 
at Riviiigton, removed to Wharton, 
where he died 1787. 

246. — Bordley, London, 

Became a'pupil of Mr. West, 
the historical painter. 

247. Newman Knowlys,L. 

Now common sérjeant of the 
city of London. : 

248. William. Wright,D. Bath. 

Went to Oxford, and probably 
became a clergyman. 

249, John Hankinson,*D. Hale. 

On the name of this excellent 
and amiable ydung man let the 
writer be permitted to drop the 
tear of affectionate regret; which 
he’ persuades himself will also be 
shed by many of his fellow aca- 
démics, when this brief memorial 
shall call him back ‘to their re 
membrance. The writer’s attach. 
mént to him, indeed, though 
founded on sincere esteem for 


trance in 
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from his father the following re- 
marks, among others, on the re- 
port which he hadsent him of those 
of his new associates with whom 
he seemed likely to form a parti- 
cular intimacy. —‘* The Mr. Han- 
kinson whom you call your friend 
I suppose to be of Hale or Ashley, 
in Cheshire, and of the same stuck 
as was a Mr. Hankinson, a minis- 
ter of great abilities and character, 
who died early in life at Wirks- 
worth, in Derbyshire, and whom 
my father succeeded there. One 
of this family, if I remember 
right, married a sister of Mr. 
George Whitelegg, who was my 
class-fellow at Mr. Antrobus’s 
school, in Knutsford, and class. 
fellow also for four years at Dr. 
Latham’s ; afterwards preached a 
short time at Partington, but fell 
into a consumption, and died at 
his father’s house, at Hale-barns- 
green, almost forty years ago, He 
was a grave, serious, valuable 
young man, whom I loved much, 
and with sincere regret attended 
his interment in Bowden church. 
yard. Is your friend a descendant 
of this sister of my friend (whose 
meek and modest countenance be- 
fore her marriage I well remember 
to this day)? If so, I heartily 
wish he may inherit all the abili- 
les, virtues, and piety, of his 
worthy predecessors, and enjoy a 
much longer life and usefulness 
in the church of Christ than they 
did; and may your friendship be 
more durable, as well as improv. 
ing, than mine with poor George 
Whitelegg !” 

Alas, this benevolent paternal 
wish was not destined to be realized. 
The writer’s amiable friend -was, 
like his predecessors, cut off in 
early youth. Though not of first- 
rate natural talents, and perhaps 
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below par in classical and mathee 
matical acquirements, he had de. 
voted very fair abilities, under 
the direction of asound judgment, 
and with the most persevering ape 
plication, to the studies peculiar 
to his profession, so as to qualify 
himself for becoming a scribe well 
instructed to the kingdom of hea- 
ven, and capable of bringing out 
of his treasure, as occasion ree 
quired, things new andald, And 
he pursued his studies, and after- 
wards adorned his doctrine, with 
such strict propriety and amiable 
simplicity of conduct, as gained 
him the universal respect andes. 
teem of his fellow-students, and 
the warm attachment of those, 
whom he served, for so short a 
time, in the capacity of a Chris. 
tian minister. At the close of his 
academical course he was chosen 
to succeed the Rev. Thomas Threl- 
keld (No. 15) at Risley, a small 
but respectable country congrega- 
tion, five miles from Warrington ; 
Dr. Enfield and he, at the same 
time, with the full concurrence 
of both societies, making an ar- 
rangement for their alternately 
supplying Risley and Warrington. 
During the only winter season in 
which he continued in health, 
they also alternately kept up a 
Sunday evening lecture at ‘War- 
rington. But the seeds of the 
fatal hereditary disease, which had 
deprived the world of his excellent 
uncles, in two former successive 
generations, were, meanwhile, 
striking root; and after a gentle 
gradual decay, supported with a 
sweet and patient resignation, il. 
lustrative of the excellent princi. 
ples of that gospel which it was his 
uniform desire to teach both by 
precept and example, and beat. 
tifully affecting to all bekolders, 
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he closed his short but exemplary 
life, May 17, 1782, in the 25th 
year of his age. 

Farewell, gentle shade! May 
thyearly associate be found worthy 
to rejoin thee in a better world ; 
where such separations may no 
more be dreaded ! 

250. — Watson, Liverpool. 

251. — Hardcastle, Bradford,C. 

252. -— Grand, London. 

253. John Doddridge Hume 
phreys,L. Tewksbury. 

Grandson of Dr. Yoddridge, an 
eminent attorney in his native 
town. 

254. Nathaniel Heywood, C. 
Liverpool. 

A banker in Manchester. 

255. Sydney Hollis Foy,* Cas- 
tle Hill, Dorsetshire. 

A youth of great promise ; who, 
if it had pleased the Supreme Dis- 
poser, would probably have made 
a considerable figure as a patriotic 
senator and an active magistrate. 
At the close of three years resi- 
dence, having delivered an admi- 
rable oration on War at the an. 
nual meeting of the trustees, he 
completed his education at Cam- 
bridge; but died in early youth 
during his travels on the continent, 

256. — Simpson, Leicester ? 

1775. 

257. Boyle Moody,D. Newry. 

Went from Warrington to Glas- 
gow; settled as minister in his nae 
tive tewn, where it is believed he 
still resides, 

258. Robert Jackson,D. Newry. 

Also went to Glasgow, and be- 
came a minister somewhere in 
Ireland ? 


—— George Daniell,M. Yeo- 
vil, 

_ Went to Edinburgh, and after 
bis graduation in Sept, 1782, sct- 
sled at Salisbury, 
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260. John Gallaway,* Porta. 
ferry. 

Died of a fever, at Warrington, 
Dr. Enfield published an excel. 
lent funeral address to the students 
on the occasion of his death (See 
Vol. VIII. p. 431). There is an 
elegant monument erected for him 
in the chapel, on which he is 
described as closing * a short, but 
amiable life, unsullied by vice, 
distinguished by genius, and de. 
voted to science, on the 8th of 
Feb. 1777.” 

261. Charles Vaughan,*C, Lon- 
don. 

Went to Jamaica, where it is 
believed he died. 

262. — M* Dowall, 
burgh. 

263. Richard Anthony Marke 
ham, Leeds. 

Became very eminent for his 
botanical knowledge, changed his 
name to Salisbury, for along time 
had extensive conservatories at 
Chapeltown, near Leeds; now 
resides at Mill Hill, Middlesex: 
well known as a_ distinguished 
member of the Linnzan Society, 
and by his botanical writings. 

264, — Bond, London. 

265. Ebenezer King,L. New. 
bury. 

Went to Gray’s Inn. A bar 
rister, 

266. J. Aspinall,* Clithero. 

Went into the army, and dicd 
in the East Indies. 

267. Henry Aspinwall,*L. Orms- 
kirk, 

A solicitor in London; died 
Oct. 1810. 

268. — Jefferies, Clapham. 

269. John Pinney, Crewkhorn. 

270. Benjamin Naylor, D. Man- 
chester. 

Settled at Sheffield, where he 
was many years a very acceptable 


Edine 











minister. He published a Fast 
Sermon on the re.commencement 
of the French War, 1802. Com. 
mercial engagements afterwards 
obliged him to relinquish his pro- 
fession, and return to his native 
place, where he now resides. 
271.Jehn Newman,C.Banbury. 

272. John Ritchie,* Glasgow. 

Went into the army, killed at 
St. Vincents (Major in the 91st), 
1796. 

1776. 

273. Thomas Crompton, * M. 
Derby. 

This amiable young man while 
pursuing the study of medicine, 
first under Dr. Percival’s direc. 
tion, afterwards at Edinburgh, 
died Sept. 1781. 

274. George Frederick Parry," L. 
Cirencester. 

Entered at Gray’s Inn, and en- 
gaged in the practice of the Jaw ? 
died at Surinam. 

275. Robert Arbuthnot, Edin. 
burgh. 

Son of the Mr. Arbuthnot, so often 
mentioned in Sir W. Forbes’s Life 
of Beattie: went into the army? 

276. Adam Inglis,*L. Cramond. 

Son of Sir John Inglis, of Cra- 
mond: studied the Scots law, and 
became an advocate at Edinburgh. 
Died of a fever Sept. 1, 1794.) 

277. Ellis Leckonby Hodg- 
son,C. Liverpool. 

Several years a merchant in his 
native place. Now resides near 
Tadcaster. 

278. Thomas Crossley, London. 

279. J. White, Pontefract. 


1777. 

280. William Turner,D. Wake- 
field. 

After four years removed to 
Glasgow; came to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Aug. 24, 1782, and 
was ordained Sept. 25, as minister 
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at Hanover Square Chapel in that 
town.” 

281. Benjamin Dunbar, Caith- 
ness. 

Now Sir Benjamin Dunbar, 
bart. of Hempriggs. An active 
and spirited promoter of improve. 
ments in his native county. 

282. Philip Holland,*M. Bol. 
ton. 

After two years went to Edin- 
burgh, graduated in Sept. 1782, 
and settled as a physician at Hull, 
where he died 1788. Dr. Alder. 
son, in his Essay on Contagion, 
gives a very favourable report of 
his medical abilities. 

283. Richard Codrington,M. 
Bridgewater. 

Went to Edinburgh, where it is 
believed he graduated. 

284. Edwood Chorley,M. 

Went to Edinburgh, removed 
to and graduated at Leyden: has 
long been an eminent practitioner 
at Doncaster. ; 

285. John Harrison,D. War. 
rington. 

In 1782 settled at Lancaster; 
and about 1794 published an ex. 
cellent set of Forms of Public Wor. 
ship, which are too little known. 
In 1796 he removed to Kendal, as 
successor to the Rev. Caleb Ro. 
theram (see Vol. V. p. 474). 

286. Thomas Lees, London. 

287. William Sneyd, Kiell, 
Staffordshire. 

Went into the army, where af- 
ter remaining for several years, he 
engaged in agricultural pursuits ; 
and is now an extensive farmer at 

near Newcastle-under- 
line. 

288, Thomas Robinson,*D. San- 
key. 





* For an account of the history of 
= congregation, see Vol, Vi, p. 613, 
580. 
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Preached for some time at Par- 
tington, but afterwards quitted 
the profession, and became clerk 
to the Sankey canal. He died 
some years ago. 

289. Samuel Vaughan,C. Lon. 
don. 

Settled at Cork in the victual- 
ling business. 

290. John Hanbury Beaufoy, 
London. 

291. 
delphia. 

292. Hugh Bailye,D. Lich- 
field. 

Went to Oxford; is now acler- 
gyinan in Staffordshire: one of 
Miss Seward’s correspondents ? 

293. kK. G. N. B. Mussel, Lon. 
don. 

Went into the army. 

294. Nathaniel Alexander,D. 
Londonderry. 

Went to Cambridge: now bi- 
shop of Clonfert. 

295. George Curry,C. 
donderry. 

296. John Moneypenny,C. Li- 
verpool. 

297. Robert Patrick, Belfast. 

298. Edward Corry, Newry. 

Brother to the Right Hon. Isaac 
Corry, the Irish chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

299. Samuel Peshal, Worces- 
ter. 

Went te Oxford, and it is be. 
lieved into the church. 

300. Hon. Archibald Hamilton 
Cathcart, 

Went to Glasgow, thence to 
Oxford, became a clergyman. 


William Miller, Phila- 


Lon. 
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The young person to whom Pro- 
fessor Leechman made the im. 
pressive address when on his death. 
bed. He bas several preferments, 
particularly the rectory of Kipe 
pax, Yorkshire, on account of 
which he was prosecuted at York 
Assizes for non-residence a year 
or two ago. 

301. Joseph Cookson,* New. 
castle. 

Went into the army; well 
known on the turf, particularly as 
the possessor of the famous race- 
horse, Diamond: died 1799. 

$02. William Bruce,D. Dublin. 

Son to a very eminent Irish 
Dissenting minister of the same 
name, who, it is believed, wrote 
the life of Dr. Duchal, prefixed 
to his posthumous sermons, Mr. 
Bruce had Studied in the univer. 
sity of Dublin, of which he was 
A. B., and then at Glasgow, be- 
fore he came to Warrington. On 
leaving Warrington he settled as 
a minister, at Lisburn, in the 
county of Antrim; afterwards re- 
moved to Strand Strect, Dublin, 
from which he was called back to 
the county of Antrim, to be mi- 
nister of the first ‘Presbyterian 
congregation at Belfast, and pre- 
sident of a new scheme of educa- 
tion, under the title of the Belfast 
Academy. He has now for many 
years been highly eminent in both 
these capacities, and as an active 
promoter of every public-spirited 
design. Many years ago he re 
ceived the diploma of D. D. from 
his Scottish Alma Mater. 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Account of ** Master Balsom,” 
the Exorcist. 
July 26, 1814. 
SIR, 

Looking lately into your Sixth 
Volume, I was reminded of a 
promise, yet unperformed, to send 
you another account from Clarke’s 
Lives, of a supposed dispossession 
which might suitably follow the 
exploit of Bold Kothwel Vol. vi. 
pp- 75 and 130), This account is 
in ** The Life of Master Robert 
Balsom, who died A. C. 1647.” 

In 1644 he was chaplain to the 

arrison of Wardour Castle, of 

hich Ludlow was governor, for 
the parliament. In the General’s 
Memoirs (8vo, 91-107) he is 
frequently mentioned with respect. 
According to Mr, Clarke, ** & lit- 
tle before the castle was delivered 
up [to the royal army], as they 
Were in treaty about the surrender 
of it, Master Balsom walking up- 
en the roof of the castle, heard 
three soldiers say, that they had 
sworn upon the bible to take away 
the life of one in the castle. He 
asked one of them, who is that 
ye mean? Is it our minister? 
They replied, ‘yes, for he is a 
Witch ; which they affirmed upon 
this ground, because the casile 
had divers times been very strange- 
ly relieved with provision : ‘at one 
time, With a herd of swine, Com- 
ing down to the gates, which they 
took in; and at'‘another time, by 
some deer atid ‘conies, the ‘siege 
being then not Close, but straight. 
ening them at a distance.” Lives, 
P8399. 


* After the surrender of the cas- 
tle, and the enemy’s entry, they 
presently seized on Master Balsom, 
and clapt him up in a close low 
room. Afterwards they carried 
him in @ cart to Salisbary~and 
that night a council of war was 
called, by which he was cons 
demned to be hanged. The next 
morning he rose about five o’clock 
—about six, the officers came into 
the room to bring him forth to 
execution, While he was prepare 
ing to go with them, he heard a 
Post ride in, asking hastily, Ts 
the prisoner yet alive? who brought 
with him a reprieve from Sir 
Ralph Hopton [the King’s Genes 
ral], to whom he \was carried to 
Winchester.” Having encoun. 
tered a very brutal reception from 
“© Sir William Ogle, the governor, 
he was brought to Sir Ralph 
Hopton, who spake to him thus: 
Master Balsom, I little thought 
one day that you should have been 
my prisoner, and I cannot but 
wonder that such men as you should 
be engaged in rebellion against 
the king. To whom he replied, 
Sir, I cannot but wonder that 
such men as you should call this 
rebellion, After about half an 
hour’s discourse, he committed 
him to his own mafshall, with 
this charge, keep this man safe, 
but use him well.” 

Master Balsom seems to have 
been held in some consideration 
with the royalists, as appears by 
the following pleasant story. While 
he was at the marshall’s (who, 
‘© after some little rough entertain- 
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ment, used him at length with 
much seeming respect) a gentle- 
woman came to him with a bottle 
of sack, urging him to preacha 
recantation sermon the next morn- 
ing before the lords, promising 
that, if he would do so, the king 
would make him adoctor. He 
replied, Sure, you do but mock 
me, for should I preach upon 
such short warning, the lords 
would never hear such ertempore 
stuff; but if you be in good earn. 
est and would make me a doctor 
indeed, then let me have the 
same Jaw you used to give your 
doctors, viz. a quarter of a year's 
time to make a sermon, and by 
that time you may know more of 
my mind,” 

Master Balsom was presently 
removed to Oxford, where, on his 
arrival, his life was threatened 
by ‘a company of the queen’s 
followers [probably soldiers of a 
regiment Called the queen’s], He 
was conveyed to the castle. A- 
while after he set up an exposition- 
lecture, in the prison twice a day, 
to which not only the prisoners 
and some of the soldiers, but di- 
vers courtiers, and many out of 
the town often came. Being pro. 
hibited, once or twice, to go on 


in this exercise, he answered, If 


ye are weary of me, I am not 
willing to trouble you any longer, 
ye may turn me out of your doors 
when you will. After some months 
of imprisonment, he was released 
by exchange, and was sent for by 
the Lord General Essex, to be 
chaplain in his army, with whom 
he continued during his command.” 

Master Balsom on quitting the 
army, became a preacher at Ber- 
wick, where he remained til] with- 
in two years of his death. During 
his abode there two things were 
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very remarkable.” A child, whose 
malady ‘*‘ neither physicians nor 
divines’? could discover, was ine 
stantaneously cured in conse. 
quence of Master Balsom having 
** moved some Christians to seek 
God with him by fasting and 
prayer.’’ ‘The other remarkable 
circumstance was the alledged 
dispossession, in the following nar- 
rative : 


“ A Scottish lord, by name, the lord 
of Granson, took up his habitation for 
a time in Barwick, and brought with 
him his family; in which, amongst 
others, was the steward of his house, 
formerly reputed a godly man, who was 
very much afflicted in mind: Master 
Balsom came to visit him, and ad- 
ministered some comfort to him for 
that time ; but two or three days after, 
he being sorely afflicted again, Master 
Balsom was sent for, who finding hin 
very much weakened and worn out by 
the violence of temptation, began to 
speak comfortably to him; but per- 
ceiving that no words of comfort should 
fasten on him, he whispered to him in 
his ear to this purpose : I doubt there 
is something within that you would 
do well to discover; whereupon im- 
mediately the man’s tongue swelled 
out of his mouth, insomuch that he 
was not able to speak. Master Bal- 
som continued speaking to him till at 
length, to the astonishment of those in 
the room, being many, and some of 
them persons of quality, a shrill voice 
was heard, as from out of his throat, 
(having not any use of his tongue) to 
this purpose: What dost thow talk 
to him of promises and free grace 
He is mine. Master Balsom, apprehend- 
ing‘it to Be the voice of the devil, re- 
plyed ; 

Balsom. No, Satan, thou dost’ not 
know any man to be thine while there 
is life in him, : a 

Satan. But this is a notorious wick 
ed wretch, and therefore is mine. | 

Balsom. The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin. ; 

Satan. If God would let me loos 
upon you, I should find enough io the 
best of you, to make you all mine. 

Balsom. But thou art bound, Sata®- 


And so turning himself to the people 
with a smiling countenance, be 
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What a gracious God have we, that 
suffers not Satan to have his will upon 

' 

Then the devil began to curse and 
swear, and bla-pheme che =r nity in a 
most fearfal and horrible manner. 

Balsom, The Lord rebuke thee. 

Satan. But this man is mine, for 
he hath given himself to me, and sealed 
it with his blood. 

Balsom, I do not believe that the fa- 
ther of lies speaketh truth, and I do 
believe, how confident soever thou art, 
that thou wilt lose thy hold before to- 
morrow morning. 

The devil continued to curse and 
swear, further. saying, 

Satan How canst thou endure to 
hear thy God blasphemed! I will never 
give over bluspheming so long as thou 
stayest in the room. 

Balsom. 1 will pray for him, 

Satan. Wilt thou pray for a man 
that is damned ? 

Balsom. | will go home and pray 
for him, and get all the force I can in 
the town to join with me. 

After this, there being no more voice 
heard, Mr. Balsom went home about 
11 o'clock at night, where he found in 
his house divers Christians, which he 
intended to have sent for. waiting for 
him, and upon the sight of them he 
spake to them to this purpose : Friends, 
I wonder at the providence of God in 
bringing you hither at this time, for 
otherwise I must have sent for you; 
and so declaring to them what had 
happened to the afflicted man. he de- 
sired them tu spend some part of the 
night with him, in seeking God for 
him; which accordingly they did: the 
next morningMaster Balsom going to 
visit him again, found him in a com- 
fortable condition ; and asking of him 
how he did? he answered, through 
the’goodness of God, I have overco” ic, 
and am now as full of comfort, as I 
was before of trouble; and so conti- 
nued all that day cheerful, but in great 
weakness, and the next morming dicd, 

disease appearing upon him.”— 

» Ke. p. 402, 3. 

This narrative, like the pre- 
Ceding, is too fair a specimen of 
that inclination to the marvelleus 
which runs through Mr. Clarke's 
writings. I looked into Calamy’s 
Account, expecting to have found 
VOL, 1X, 32 
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a censure of this propensity from 
a grave historian, especially as he 
well exposed the delusions of the 
French prophets, who, in bis times 
pretended to supernatural asstste 
ance, llooked, however, in vaine 
Calamy appears to have been no 
critical historian of the noncony 
formists. In Mr. Clarke, he finds 
nothing to censure. His works— 
** though not calculated for the 
nice and curious, yet, have been 
very useful to persons of a middle 
rank, who, by the help of his 
industrious pains, have got much 
profitable knowledge, they could 
not otherwise have had an oppore 
tunity of gaining.’’ (2d ed. p. 12.) 
To this judgment the late author 
of the Noncon. Mem. (1, 101) ape 
pears to give an wiqualified assent, 
Could these sober-minded writers 
believe that marvellous tales, 
worthy of monkish chronicles, the 
incredibility of wh.ch ** the mce 
and curious” would detect, were 
yet * useful to persons of middle 
rank,’’ and a source of ** protitas 
ble knuwledge.”” In this connec. 
tion it would be unjust not to 
quote an author of our time, who 
has shewn @ more discriminating 
judgment. I refer to the late Ro- 
bert Robinson, in one of his notes 
to Claude’s Essay, published in 
1779. Robinson was then an ore 
thodox belever, and took every 
lair occasion to controvert the op» 
posite doctrines, especially those 
of the Unitarians. He, however, 
had the magnanimity to expose 
f lly, wherever detected. He says 
(i, 118) ** there are many extraor. 
dinary and extravagant tales told 
in Clarke’s Lives of the Puritans,” 
Notwithstanding this great ble. 
mish of credulity, so visibie ja 
Mr, Clarke’s works, published 
during the time of the commone 
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Dr. Walker on the Quakers. 





wealth, and the protectorate, he ciation for holding meetings for 


appears to have lost no credit 
with his party, the presbyterians. 
He was chosen to present their 
address to King Charles in 1660, 
and was one of their commission. 
ers in 1061, at the Savoy confer- 
ence. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt, that, according to Calamy, 
he was ‘a man of great plain- 
heartedness and sincerity.’’ 

It would not be difficult to shew 
that credulity and an attachment 
to the marve/luus were by no 
means peculiar to Puritans and 
early Nonconformists, but, on the 
contrary, were sanctioned by the 
opinions and conduct of their most 
determined enemies. 

R. G, S. 





Dr. Walker on the Quakers. 


Bond Court, Ang. 9, 1814. 

The .Editor of the Monthly 
Repository having inserted'[p. 439 
—441] the Yearly Epistle of the 
Friends, induces me to think, not 
only that he may in candour re. 
ceive any criticisms thereon, but 
also remarks on the people with 
whom it originates, and on those 
friends who may be considered in 
the world as implicated in ir, 
whatever may be its statements, 
erroneous or correct; while, how. 
ever, they bear no part in its com. 
pilation, either personally or by 


deputy. 


In limine, let me offer a sort of 


classification of this most charac- 
teristically marked sect. 

In principle they are 

I, Real Quakers, professing to 
rest only on the word, inward 
light, or spirit, equally given to 
every human creature. These are 
not at present united in any asso- 


worship. 

II. Bible Quakers, subjecting 
their doctrines to the compilations 
of the priests, successively ot Je. 
rusalem and of the see of Rome; 
writings known only to a part of 
the nations, tongues and languages. 
These are organized and enforce 
attendance on their meetings for 
worship, under the penalty of ex. 
communication. Thus, they may 
figuratively be said to whip their 
members into the temple. 

The Quakers are 

A. In outward appearance or 
dress,. antiquated, simple ;* in 
speech, peculiarly correet; in con- 
duct, peculiarly strict. 

B. In characteristic peculiar 
ties, not distinguishable from’ the 
people of other sects. 

These two orders or genera 
(A. and B.) are found in both 
the classes, I. of Real Quakers, 
and Il. of Bible Quakers. More- 
over there are Real Quakers yet 
partial to an outward letter; and 
Bible Quakers who secretly cob- 
demn such partialities as incoue 
sistent with the real principle. 

Some of the organized Quakers 
hesitate not to say of a sectarian 
brother, not of the organization, 
* He igno Quaker,” who, on the 
contrary, declares, perhaps, 10 
inquirers, wherever he goes, “I 
ama Quaker.” The unorganized 
Quakers are generally morg ‘Mo- 
dest than these. ‘They presume 
not to pronounce on any, man 
professing to be a Quaker, whal- 
ever may be his renunciation oF 
retention of the outward marks 0! 
such profession. 

If in this comparison of the 
Quakers organized with those yet 
unassociated, the observations be 
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correct, the difference may be 
easily accounted for. The laws 
of the organization are unequal. 
They are not the same for the 
native and the stranger, or the 
proselyte at the gate. The ma- 
jority of the heterogeneous mass, 
more I believe than a thousand to 
one, brought under organization, 
are Quakers by inheritance. They 
are instructed to consider them- 
selves as members of a family, 
(less than the family ot mankind!) 
like a cast of the Hindoos, or like 
the Hebrews, however dispersed 
among the Gentiles. They have 
hot been called on to submit 
themselves to any catechism, to 
make any profession of faith what- 
ever, and their secret notions on 
religious subjects, while they sub. 
mit to silence and to outward 
forms, are as diverse as all the 
subjects of the polemicks of Chris- 
tlanity. 

In the consciousness of hetero. 
doxy and want of strictness of 
conduct an immense majority of 
these never make objection to the 

Sreception of applicants into their 
~ Organization, never meddle with 
of the Other transactions of the 
church. tis, in re, an oligarchy 
of aristocracy which, governs in 
their Israel, A sanctimonious 
ftistocraty is the most desperate 
of all tyrannies. It ever, in its 
persecutions, thinks it goes God 
vice; whether, exercising: the 
auto da fe, in consuming with 
the torch the living body of the 
Feprobate;” of, in breaking his 
heart by shutting him out from 
all the solace which he pants to 
find*in the congregation of the 
faithful, the visible church. 

The epistle of this year says, 
‘* The judgments of the Lord have 
indeed been in the earth; and 
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many have learned righteousness,” 
Indeed? Is the pontiff,—about to 
re-establish the order of Jesuits, — 
are all his followers ard support. 
ers—of the ** many”? who “ have 
learned righteousness?’ Are King 
Ferdinand, with his Inquisition, 
and Lord Castlereagh, with his 
consent to the multiplication of 
subjects for the discipline of the 
whip and chain in the West In- 
dies, of the happy number ? 

** We of this island have cause 
to be doubly thankful.”” Why 
so? ** wehave been preserved,” 
&c. then how can we have 
learned righteousness? or, ought 
other nations to be trebly, quad- 
ruply thankful, instead of doubly? 

‘In what way shall we evince 
our sense of these unmerited fa. 
vours?” ** manifest our grateful 
feelings,” ‘* by endeavouring 
through the influence of redeeming 
love and power, to live more and 
more in the spirit of the gospel, 
and thus to become éxamples,’’ 
&c. It is not necessary to evince 
or manifest, &c.—commune with 
thy own heart and be still: —be- 
sides, 

“ He sees with equal eye, as Gud of all, 
*¢ A hero perish and a sparrow fall.” 

‘«‘ Great indeed are the benefits 
of regular attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings, and of waiting 
upon God.” 

I suspect, on the contrafy, that 
little indeed, or rather none, or 
less than none *‘ are the benefits 
of a regular attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings,” without * waite 
ing,’’ &c. ‘* If we become thus 
sensible we shall be earnest that 
all the’ branches of our families 
may partake with us.’ : 

he we, then, and the us,, whe- 
ther the Yearly Meeting address- 
ing, or the Quarterly and Monthly 
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Meetings addressed, are evidently, 
only, in this instance, of the cha- 
racier or description addressed in 
the tenth commandment, save 
that the female heads of tamilies 
are also by compliment under- 
stood to be included in the merely 
masculine movements of the mect-. 
ing ; of which kind may be con- 
sidered the issuing of the annual 
saluiation. 

To shew the fitness of the asso- 
ciated friends being termed Bible 
Quakers, take the following ex. 
tract from their epistile of 1706. 
«* Let us consider, brethren, what 
is the cause of our dissent from 
the prevailing opinions and prac- 
tices ofthe age. Is itnot that we 
most surely believe that our faith 
is more Consistent with the evan- 
gelical purity of the primitive 
times; and our manners less lia. 
ble to promote an attachment to 
a world that passeth away ?” 

The prevailing opinions and 
practices of the age, on the con- 
trary, embalm as it were, pre- 
serve, OF Continue, in One shape 
or other, the diflerent ceremonies 
of the primitive Christians, while 
Quakers, in renouncing many 
** begearly elements,’? have re- 
jected the most of the ceremonies, 
though so many of them cling to 
the book, or the name of the book 
which enjvins the observance of 
them. Pure Quakerism must al. 
Ways Unequivocally answer Nay 
to the interrogatory of the epistle 
of 1796, 

JOHN WALKER. 





Quaker Missionary Notice. 


The following printed notice 
was lately circulated at Yarmouth 
by the Quakers, It is communi- 
cated to the Monthly Repository, 


for the sake of inquiring how far 
it is agreeable to the principles of 
the Friends, and of remarking 
that if such a missionary step be 
not inconsistent with the respec. 
tability of the Quakers, the like 
notification and procedure cannot 
be unworthy (as has been some- 
times, insinuated) of Unitarian 
travelling preachers. 
A. B. 

Yarmouth, (Gth Month) June 18, 1814. 


The Public are respectfully informed 
that the Society of Friends, by desire 
of one of their Ministers, propose 
holding A Meeting for Worship at the 
Theatve, to mcerrow Evening, at Six 
o'clock, when the Company of any in- 
clining to attend will be acceptable. 





The Deluge. 


Liverpool, Aug. 29. 
Sir, 

I should be glad to see the sub- 
ject of the deluge, as recorded in 
the bock of Genesis, discussed in 
your Repository. Much has been 
said and written about the natural 
evidence tor the truth of that phe. | 
nomenon, resulting from the dis* 
covery of marine substances, on 
the summits of mountains, and also 
from the nature of “ our hme 
stone, and other calcareous rocks, 
formed evidently by subsidence 
in water.” 

Dr. Collyer, amongst the Cale 
vinists, and the Rev. Jos. Town. 
send, M.A. of the Establish. 
ment, have treated of the subject. 
The latter writer, who is Rector of 
Pewsey, Wilts, has’ lately pub» 
lished an expensive Quarto,® in 
which he attempts to establish. the 
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® The Character of Moses established 
for Veracity as an Historian recording 
Events from the Creation to the Deluge. 


4to. 31,38. boards. Longman, 1819 








veracity of Moses, considered as 
the historian ofthe deluge, by an 
appeal to’ the chalk hills of this 
couniry; the strata of which are 
in some instances ** stated to be 
six hundred and fifty feet’’ thick. 

It thould be kept in mind; how- 
ever, that the rains fell, only for. 
ty days and forty nights, and that 
the whole period from the com- 
mencement of the flood, ull the 
conclusion, when ‘* the waters 
were sdried up from off the ea:th” 
was only 318 days; aspace of 
time which | apprehend iew Geo. 
logisis will consider sufhcient for 
the formation of * mountain lime- 
stone ofother calcareous rocks 
by subsidence in waier.”’ 
aware of this difficulty, the rector 
of Pewsey conjectures that the 
term days in scripture, may mean 
periods, of an indetinite duration: 
this conjecture, however, appears 
to be perfectly unfounded ; for it 
is distinctly stated that ‘in the 
six hundredth year of Noah's life, 
were all the fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened.’? And, 
~ that in “the six bundredth and 
first year, was the earth dried”’ 
An antideluvian year has some. 
times been considered shorter, but 
I believe, never longer than a 
year of our present calendar. 

But itis said that the proofs are 
palpable, that much of our habi- 
table globe has been, once, co- 
vered with water, Granted. Yet 
this admission proves nothing with 
respect to the deluge, as recorded 
by Moses. Whether that deluge 
was universal, does not seem well 
ascertained ; the object to be ac- 
complished was the destruction of 
@ people who inhabited the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. But it is not clear 
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that it would be necessary to des 
luge the American continent, in 
order to destroy the people of 
Asia. We have, however, an ac- 
count of an universal deluge, come 
petent to the production of all the 
effects which have been ascribed 
to the flood, from which Noah 
and his family escaped. I allude 
to the account of the state of this 
globe (as given in the first chapter 
of Genesis,) before the ** waters 
were gathered togeiher.”” ** And 
the earth was without form and 
void, and aarkness was upon the 
tace of the decp.” ‘** And God 
said let the waters under the heae 
ven be gathered together, unto one 
place, and let the dry land ape 
pear’ —* And God cailed the dry 
land earth.” 

We are not told how long this 
globe was * without form and 
void,” presenting only the dark 
face of its waters: this might have 
been its state, for an indefinite 
length of time, for it is possible 
that what we call the creation, 
was only a regenera ion of things ; 
the converting of Chaos into order; 
and that harmonicus distribution 
of earth and water which we may 
suppose took place when the Al- 
mighty commanded the ocean, 
** Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further; and here shall thy 


proud waves be stayed.” 
H. B. 





Egyptian Writing. 
SIR, 

In a very ingenious paper on 
the Fall of Man, page 392 of your 
valuable Repository, I find the 
following passage : 

‘We have reason to believe 
that Muses was the first amongst 
the Israelites who made use of 
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written characters, which he had 
learned in the schools of the Egyp- 
tians under the patronage of the 
daughter of Pharaoh.”’ 

This assertion of the use of writ- 
ten characters by the Egyptians 
has been frequently made, but I 
confess for my own part, that I 
have never seen any reason to ac- 
quiesce in it. On the contrary 
there appears to me to be very 
strong reasons for believing that 
at the time of the Israelites so. 
journing in the desert the Egyp- 
tians could not possess the know. 
ledge attributed tothem. But as 
this is a question of fact, and the 
writer of the paper from which 
the extract is taken, asserts posi- 
tively, that Moses had learned 
the use of written characters in 
the schools of the Egyptians, I 
shall be much obliged to him for 
the authorities on which this po- 
sition is built. ‘Thatin the schools 
of the Egyptians hieroglyphicks 
were used I do notdoubt, but the 
passage from hieroglyphical cha. 
racters to the use of letters is by 
no means an easy one, and re. 
quires an analysis of sounds far 
beyond the reach of the Egyptian 
philosophy. 

Your constant reader, 


WwW. F. 





Prophecy of Buonaparte. 
Sir, 

I apprehend that few of your 
readers can attend less than my. 
self, to the many attempts that 
are made to explain the prophe- 
cies, and to find their fulfilment 
m parucular circumstances and 
characters. Their explanation is 
found most to my satisfaction in 
the events by which they are ac- 
complished. But! am led to no« 



































Prophecy of Buonaparte. 


tice a pamphlet published by Jor- 
dan and Maxwell, in the year 
1807, on account of the singu- 
lar opinions of the writer and 
their very striking application to 
recent political events. It is en- 
titled, ** Daniel’s Evening Vision 
compared with History, in which 
is disclosed a Prophecy concern. 
ing Buonaparte. By the author 
of La Revolution-Vision. Printed 
at Paris.”” In the Preface, dated 
August, 1806, the writer’ says, 
‘The opinion which the author 
has formed from the prophetic 
writings concerning the high des. 
tiny of Buonaparte, if true, is 
wonderfully sublime, and must 
be interesting in the highest de. 
gree. It appears to him, what at 
present seems almost impossible, 
that he will be subdued by the 
coalition powers, and in the despe- 
rate and humble situation in which 
he will be placed, he will give 
the most profound consideration 
to the book of Prophecies, in which 
he will read his past extraordinary 
history, and learn, that he is com. 
missioned by heaven to pave thé 
way for the reign of the saints, 
who will revolutionize the world 
in righteousness and set up the 
empire of reason, truth, and vie 
tue.” And in page 17, “ If the 
mighty’ conqueror’s» . mountain 
stands strong, and apparently i 

moveable, it may suddenly vanish. 
Nothing seems td be impossible in 
the revolutionary world. Although 
the coalition is broken, and almost 
dissolved, it is not annihilated, 
and it.may coalesce again and 
conquer.” Again, “ when his great 
work is done in ‘the civilized 
world, the sovereignty and the 
greatness of the kingdom will be 
given to the people of the saints 
ofthe Most High. Yet he will 














not be UNCROWNED, for he will 
receive from God and from man 
the vast dominion of the uncivil- 
ized world, where he will set up 
the standard of truth for all na- 
tions, and gather together the 
dispersed of Judah from the four 
corners of the earth.’? The sen-~ 
timents of the writer of this cu- 
rious pamphlet seem to be, that 
the revolutionary war, was on 
the part of France, a war of sa- 
cred liberty and justice; that the 
coalesced powers were the “ abo. 
mination of desolation;” that Buo- 
naparte is the ‘ little horn’? des- 
tined to sit upon the ancient 
throne, and to hold the iron 
sceptre; and that he quenched the 
spirit of liberty and threw down 
its temple, and carried on the 
war no longer for liberty, but to 
establish his power and to make 
peace. Those who like myself, 
understand nothing of the mode 
of explaining the prophecies yet 
to be fulfilled, must allow, how- 
ever sceptical, that the writer of 
the abuvé extracts, has at least 
‘made a very fortunate guess. 
D, E. 





On the Title Reverend. 


Ste, 

In the present very liberal and 
free.thinking state of the public 
mind we are not perhaps to be 
surprised at the indignation which 
is felt by some men-when the mi- 
nisters of dissenting congregations 
assume to themselves a distinction 
and a consequence which raises 
them above the level of a society 
of which, in truth, they are no 
‘other than ordinary members. 
There seems to be a doubt of the 
Propriety of their affixing to their 
names the title of reverend, for no 
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_ployed to distinguish the ministers 
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other reason than because it is 
their business to address a congre. 
gation of Christians upon subjects 
of morality and religion, 

It is probable that in the early 
ages of the Christian church the 
preachers were not known by any 
title distinct from other men ; they 
were contented with blending with 
the multitude, and being known 
amongst them only as helpers of 
their devotion and their joy. But 
the simplicity of new estublishe 
ments generally changes into some 
degree of ceremony and form as 
well in religious as in civil go- 
vernments, The religious hierar. 
chy first gave birth to the titles of 
a Christian ministry. Assuming 
to themselves distinct offices, and 
enjoying certain religious and civil 
privileges, which had tll that 
time been shared by the priests of 
heathen deities, it became neces, 
sary to designate the ministers by 
appropriate titles, and to mark 
by those titles the elevation to 
which they were respectively rais~ 
ed. The first titles of Christian 
ministers implied the services in 
which they were engaged. They 
were the servants of the church. 
And, when the superstitious de- 
votion of mankind had thrown 
the wealth of nations at their feet, 
they still affected to retain the 
titles of servitude; and he who 
stood highest in the scale of emi- 
nence styled himself ** The ser. 
vantof the servants of God,’? Most 
of the names still preserved inour 
established church are indicative 
of servitude, while they in fact 
are used as titles of distinction, 
and convey to the mind of the 
people a feeling of respect and 
veneration. in every established 
church some appellatives are em- 
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of religion ; and where can be the 
impropriety of this? Every class 
of men have a name by which 
they are known; and in ail our 
old governments there are politi- 
cal titles which distinguish those 
whom in consequence of their 
services or their employment it is 
thought right to distinguish from 
the mass of the people. ‘The bu- 
siness of religion has in all ages 
and amongst all people, been es. 
teemed the most interesting and 
important of all, and they who 
have been entrusted with the in- 
terests of religion have always been 
looked up to with a degree of re. 
spect and attention which has not 
been shewn to other men, and 
which their office has been thought 
to demand. Hence it has hap- 
pened that some title of distinc- 
tion has been applied to them ; 
and it has not unfrequently hap- 
pened that amongst the plainest 
‘people the strongest marks of de- 
votion have been attached to the 
ministers of religion. 

It is long since the first preach- 
ers of Christianity have been de. 
signated by the title of Saint, and 
amongst ourselves the ministers of 
the establishment have received by 
general consent the title of Reve- 
rend, which I think may be traced 
to the same signification ; and if 
the proper meaning of the word 
Saint or Sanctified be considered, 
I cannot conceive what objection 
can be shewn against the use of 
this word. For if the vessels of 
the sanctuary, which were made 
of gold, or silver, or copper, or 
of earth, as chance might direct, 
were made holy to the Lord, that 
is, were set apart for devotional 
purposes, and thus were sanctified; 
surely the man who devotes his 
youth to the pursuits of learning 
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and especially to the study of the 
holy scriptures, and his after-life 
to che established exercises of re- 
ligion and the cducation of the 
public mind, may, without the 
slightest impropriety be regarded 
as holy unto the Lord, as sancti- 
fied, as reverend. 

Some portion of respect has al. 
ways becu atiached to the vessels 
of the sanctuary, even amongst 
ourselves; to the plates, cups, 
&c. which are consecrated toa 
religious use, and why would you 
refuse to those men who direct to 
the decent and proper use of these 
vessels an appropriate respect? 
Our brother presbyterians, with 
all their contempt of show and 
splendour in religion, and with 
all their care to scout the supere 
stitions of the church of Rome, 
and place their ministers in their 
proper rank, yet carry their re- 
spect for the clerical character in 
some places farther than we : in 
Scotland they title them the Rev- 
erend ; on the Continent, and es- 
pecially in Holland they invaria- 
bly accost them in the streets and 
speak of them in society with the 
appendage, Domine; which title 
is reserved in the sister kingdom 
for the praecentor or clerk of the 
church, who is a man of educa- 
tion, and appointed to the office 
of educating the youth of the pa- 
rish, , 

And if an established clergy are 
to have a distinction given them 
from other members of the come- 
munity, and are expected to shew 
by their dress and their general 
demeanour to what class of men 
they belong, why are not Dissent- 
ing ministers also to be distine 
guished in a similar manner? Afe 
they not as much the ministers 
of religion as these? Are they not 














gs respectable and as much de. 
serving of reverence? And is it 
not as expedient they should be 
separated from the bulk of society 
by an external distinction as the 
ministers of an establishment? It 
is a compliment, Sir, paid to 
their office, not to themselves. 

I may be told, ‘* Yes, this may 
be allowed when they are spoken 
of by others and when they are 
addressed by others, but it is not 
decent for ministers to call them- 
selves Reverend, or to call each 
other by this name, because it is 
assuming to themselves a character 
which is not seemly.” 

If I thought I made pretensions 
to any sanctity myself which the 
people of my congregation are not 
in possession of; if I thought I 
was claiming any of the devotion 
ofmy flock, or if my conduct 
could be interpreted as saying, 
“Stand off, for I am holier than 
thou ;” that title should never 
pollute my name, nor should my 
character go into the world stained 
by so foul a blot. But I regard 
the title of Reverend as no other 
than an appellative by which the 
world has thought proper to make 
known that I am a minister of Je- 
sus Christ; it isa name given toa 
class of men for the simple pur- 
pose of shewing what is their em- 
ployment; and, if I am ashamed 
to have it known that I belong 
to this class, or if I were afraid 
that any superstitious act would 
arise amongst my neighbours to- 
wards my person, because I as- 
sumed the title of Keverend, I 
ought for the same reason to dress 
myself in a green coat and tie up 
my hair in a tail. Instead of ap- 
pearing in sober black, and ob- 
serving thatdecency of d¢meanour 
which my. station seems to de- 
VOL, Ix, 4A 
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mand, I ought to appear in gayer 
clothing, and be seen along, with 
my gentecler neighboursand friends 
at the theatre and the ball.room, 
But there is a deeorum which be- 
comes me; that decorum, I ob- 
serve, in order that I may cone 
tribute to procure for society the 
advantages of the order of men of 
which I am one; and, while I 
abstain from attending the theatre 
and the ballroom, out of respect 
to the character I bear, I dress 
myself in sober black, and with 
the consent and at the desire of 
my fellow-Christians I venture to 
call myself the Reverend 

Thus, Sir, I have, rather too 
verbosely, perhaps, made the ine 
quiry, Cuz malo—where is the 
harm of it? It is now fair to ask, 
Cuz bono? And to this I might, 
under many Circumstances, be ine 
clined to give the same reply,— 
there is no good in it. It rises 
out of those innocent laws of so. 
ciety which have neither good nor 
evil in them. To many names the 
adfix Reverend, or the adjunct 
D.D., can be of no possible utie 
lity; and were my fame as, well 
established as that of some whom 
I know, or were [in my circume 
stances independent of the world, 
I might equally despise both those 
titles, But the presumption is gone 
forth into the world, whether just 
or not that world may judge, that 
the dissenting minister, like the 
clergyman of the church, is aman 
of education and ability; and @ 
school established under his name, 
and a book published by him, meet 
generally with patrons and pure 
chasers. But how shall it be 
known in a populous town that 
the schoolmaster is a dissenting 
minister, or that a book on any 
subject of education has been pub- 
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lished by him, if he rejects and 
haughtily renounces the harmless 
designation by which the world 
chooses to know that he is a mini- 
ster? I acknowlege that the name 
of my much-esteemed friend and 
master, who now fills in the me- 
tropolis the station the most ho- 
nourable amongst the worshippers 
of one God in one person, needs 
no ornament to rivet the attention 
of men to what he issues from the 
press—and if the name of the 
venerable author of the Cyclo- 
pzdia had not the laurels of learn- 
ing to adorn it, his labours would 
not be the less esteemed: some 
others too may obtain currency 
for their thoughts by their simple 
names; but all are not so happy 
either in their natural endowments 
or in their acquired popularity, 
yet all of us have a right to live; 
and if any advantage can accrue 
to us from a title which the world 




















Evil Self. Destructive-—On Charity and Day- Schools, 


occur: ‘* All evil is, in its owe 
nature, self.destructive, and ne. 
cessarily tends to its own exter. 
mination.” And in the 11th, 
** Bad passions, which naturally 
tend to their own extinction,” &c, 

Probably some other persons as 
well as myself would be interested 
and edified, by an elucidation of 
the sentiment just mentioned, in 
your valuable Monthly Reposito- 
ry-—Whether this be done, by 
the pen of Mr. Belsham (which I 
should prefer) or by that of any 
other gentleman, it would be highly 
gratifying, Sir, to 

A CONSTANT READER,. 





On Charity and Day-Schools. 


Aug. 23, 1814, 
Srr, 
One of the most important sub- 
jects of human attention, is the 
means of promoting the true wel- 


voluntarily gives us, which in the fare of the poor: and it is usefal 


present enlightened state of the 
public mind cannot produce any 
evil, and which at last is no more 
than a mark of distinction, what 
need can there be for so much 
anger and so much snarling when 
@ man calls himself 

The Rev. Thomas or John 

Such-an-one ? 





Evil Self.destructive. 
Sir, 

I have been reading Mr. Bel- 
sham’s Thanksgiving Sermon, for 
the conclusion of Peace with 
France; and discover, among 
many sentimenis which I under- 
stand and admire, one, which I 
wish to understand better than I 
at presentdo; viz. The tendency 
of all evil to its own destruction. 
ta page 10, the following words 


and interesting to read those ob» 
servations upon it with which the 
public are favoured by persons 
who unite considerable practical 
knowledge with benevolence and 
talents. Among this class of wri- 
ters Mrs. Cappe deservedly stands 
high, Her Thoughts on various 
Charitable Institutions are partie 
cularly valuable. I admire the 
zeal, ene and success with 
which she reprobates the custom, 
still, J fear, too prevalent, of 
placing out indigent female chil- 
dren as apprentices: 1 venerate 
the Christian philanthropy with 
which she appeals to her own sex 
in bebalf of hospitals, &c. ; and 
I cordially wish that her remarks 
on the best method of managing 
Benefit Societies, were w 
with the regard they merit... 
But I must be permitted, Sit, 








te acknowledge that I cannot in 
ene instance subscribe to her _ rea- 
soning, or be of opinion, with 
your reviewer,* that on the ‘‘ ma- 
terial point”? of day-schools claim. 
ing a ‘* decided preference” to 
charity.schools she has ‘* fully 
made out her case.”? Indulge me 
in an examination of her argu- 
ments on this head. 
_ Mrs. C. asks (p. 24), ‘* What is 
the ground of the conclusion that 
the ancient charity-school where 
gitls are boarded and ludged, is 
more desirable for the few indi- 
viduals that are benefitted by it, 
than the modern improved system 
of dey.schools?’? And she after- 
wards puts the following questions 
(p.25): ** Are the girls necessa- 
rily better taught to read and write, 
to cut out, make, and mend their 
clothes? More thoroughly in- 
structed in their duty as reasona- 
ble and accountable creatures? 
Are habits of order, cleanliness 
and useful subordination more ef- 
fectually inculcated in the former 
than in the latter situation ?” 

To the three last inquiries I 
answer generally, we: may well 
presume that the better and more 
‘effectual instruction will be found 
in those seminaries where the 
greater share of time and atten. 
tion is devoted to this object—to 
the arts of reading, writing, &c. 
and to the formation of ‘‘ habits 
of order, cleanliness and useful 
subordination.”® Charity-schools 
‘therefore in which, from the na- 
ture of the case, the pupils are 
always, or for the most part, un- 
der the eye of a skilful and con- 
Scientious teacher, have, thus far, 
@ rational claim of superiority to 
day-schools. 
’ © Vol. IX. 496. 
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Mrs, C. (ib.) believes “ it must 
be conceded, that in respect to 
that general experience so esscne 
tial to the prudent conduct of the 
children of the poor in future life, 
the advantage is decidedly in fa- 
vour of day-schools, united with 
a home education.” She is of 
opinion that where the supply 
even of the plainest food is ** cone 
stant and regular, without any 
care or foresight on the part of 
such children, or, as far as they 
can perceive, on that of any other 
person, they have no idea or ape 
prehension of those occasional 
hardships and distressing privae 
tions to which the lower ranks 
even in this favoured country, are 
frequently subjected ; and as they, 
therefore, can have no knowledge 
of the actual state of human life 
in their humble station, of its vae 
rious trials and vicissitudes, they 
cannot have formed an early ha. 
bit of guarding against, or of pae 
tiently enduring them.” 

Facts, and facts alone, can de- 
termine the question now at issue 
between the respectable writer 
and myself, And certainly within 
the sphere of my own observation 
it has not been found that the 
poor girl who has received ‘*a 
home education,”’ is of necessity 
“enabled to struggle with and 
surmount misfortunes” by which 
a girl, of the same class, educated 
in acharity-school, is ** completely 
overwhelmed.” If we allow for 
an unavoidable disproportion in the 
number of those who are-trained 
by the one and of those who'share 
in the other kind of education, in- 
quiry will perhaps shew that fore- 
sight and mental activity are in 
no unequal degree the growth of 
both situations. After all, in- 
struction in moral and religious 
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duties and the acquisition of ‘ ha- 
bits of order, cleanliness and use- 
ful subordination,” would seem 
the primary ends to be pursued 
in educating those female chil- 
dren from among whom most of 
our menial servants must be taken. 
If the experience of difficulties, 
with a view to becoming victorious 
over them, were of the first im. 
portance, indigent children should 
perhaps be left to struggle with 
their circumstances in a greater 
degree than is usually judged ad- 
viseable: in this case it might be 
more than doubtful whether the 
regular supply of a dinner, on 
the pian recommended hy Mrs. 
Cappe,* would not prove a dan- 
gerous indulgence ; much 
might then be said in favour of 
that vagrant and unscttled life 
which one description of the poor 
prefer for themselves and their 
children. 

lam therefore apprehensive that 
were the principle of this argu- 
ment of the author of the Thoughts, 
&c. capable of being sustained, it 
would conclude against all our 
attempts to educate the children 
of the poor, whom, however, du- 
ty requires us to place, as far as 
we are able, beyond the burtful 
influences of their station—its 
temptations and its wants. Inher 
next paragraph she laments the 
multiplication of very baneful 
evils in those schools where indi- 
gent children are lodged and 
bourded but not carefully super- 
intended. There are, doubtless, 
many instances of this want of 
Care, Still, I have reason to be- 
lieve that the cases are much more 
numerous in which institutions of 
this sort are wisely regulated as 


and 





° P, 31. 
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well as generously patronized: 
nor can we legitimately argue from 
the abuses witnessed in some of 
these benevolent seminaries against 
their general utility. 

The humane and sensible writer 
pleads with eloquence (27, &c.) 
for the cultivation of ** the tender 
charitics that bind together parents 
and children, brothers and sisters,” 
Of these charities I also am the 
advocate: nor do I think that 
schools in which poor girls or boys 
are boarded and lodged and ju. 
diciously governed, will obstruct 
the growth of the social and rela- 
tive aflections. Parents and chil- 
drep, brothers and sisters, are not 
necessarily debarred by means of 
such institutions from intercourse 
with gach other. And the mem 
bers of every family, whether in 
the higher or lower ranks of life, 
must submit, for a time, to mu. 
tual separation. I fear, | besides, 
that the fire-side of numbers of 
the poor in South Britain is far 
from witnessing the correctness of 
morals, the discipline of temper 
and the exercise of tenderness 
which give HOME its best charms 
and its substantial benefits. “ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night of the 
Ayrshire Bard,” is a truly dee 
lightful and instructive picture, 
We know, too, that it was drawn 
from an original. Yet I presume 
that it is realized in very few of 
the habitations of those whose off- 
spring enjoy the advantages of 
charity-schools, 

I grant that it may be difficult 
for the matron of such a school 
to * feel exactly”’ for the children 
of it ** as if they were her own 
However, it were too much 
say that this measure and kind of 
sympathy are impossible. Jam 
mistaken if I haye not met with 











examples of maternal love and care 
in the superintendants of some of 
these seminaries ; and, even con. 
ceding that their affection for their 
charge yields to a mother’s, most 
of them possess a judgment and a 
steadiness of temper which better 
qualify them than the bulk of pa. 
rents in humble circumstances for 
the work of education. 

But Mrs. C. rests ** the final 
appeal” with the parents them. 
selves. ‘* Where,” she demands 
(29,) ‘shall we find one, among 
the virtuous, honest and indus- 
trious, who, having the privilege 
of sending their children to a day- 
school, would not much rather 
retain them, and more especially 
their little daughters, under their 
ewn roof, till they are of age to 
go to service, than consign them, 
almost during infancy, to a charity- 
school ?” 

Alas ! in the present condition 
of society many a virtuous, honest 
and industrious parent is unable 
to maintain his children. Hence 
the importunate desire le express- 
es to procure for them the advan- 
tages of a-charity-school where 
they may be lodged and boarded. 
Iam describing a state of things 
which I have repeatedly witnessed; 
though I feel great pleasure in 
adding, that a conviction of the 
beneficial superintendance which 
some of these seminaries exercise 
over the inmates of them, has not 
unfrequently stimulated the desire. 

I think, with Mrs. C., that *‘ the 
benevolent exertions of our hu- 
mane and pious ancestors are to 
be held in estimation.”’. . The 
schools which they founded and 
patronized, were particularly cal- 
culated for the wants of their 
country at the period when they 
lived. An increased and increas. 
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ing population demands additional 
and, on some spots, other means 
and opportunities of instruction. 
If, therefore, the ancient and well 
regulated charity-school, is likely 
to paralyze our exertions in sup- 
porting the institutions set on foot 
by ** a Raikes, a Lancaster, and 
a Bell,’’ let it be abandoned. ‘To 
me, | own, it appears that in 
every large town and neighbour. 
hood there is ample scope both for 
charity and day-schools: suffici- 
ent opulence and usually suffici- 
ent public spirit may be found in 
such situations for both; while 
each plan embraces rather differ. 
ent objects of benevolence, and 
may be considered as requiring 
and admitting some variety of 
talent. 

It is allowed by Mrs. Cappe 
herself (30,) that £* to orphans 
the fostering care of a well-regu- 
lated charity-school might surely 
prove a real blessing.” And ore 
phans, and those who resemble or- 
phans, are exceedingly numerous, 
The children of persons once in 
the middle classes of society, but 
now reduced to poverty, might, 
I presume, be received into asy~ 
lums of this kind with particular 
advantage and propriety. Let 
charity-schvols be limited to cases 
that are judiciously selected from 
the vast number of applicants for 
this assistance ; while day-schools 
are necessarily more popular and 
less discriminating. Thus they 
will be usefully distinguished from 
each other, like hospitals and dis. 
pensaries, to which they are, in 
many respects, severally analoe 
gous, 

I have been the rather solicitous, 
Mr. Editor, to put in this plea 
for those charity-schools in which 
a comparatively small number of 
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female children are wholly main. 
tained, because it is my happiness 
to reside near one of this charac. 
ter which is so conducted as to 
prove, in Mrs. Cappe’s language, 
‘6a real blessing.” With much 
esteem for her and for yourself, 
Iam, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


N. 





Additional Thoughts on the Fall, 


Plymouth, Aug. 20, 1814. 
SIR, 

May I request you to insert the 
following Thoughts on the Fall, 
in addition to those you have in- 
serted in the Repository for July 
last. (P. 390—397.) 

When expressions are empleyed 
by the writers of ancient books 
which convey a doubtful meaning 
to us of the present day, there can 
be no fairer mode of criticism 
with respect to such expressions 
than to compare them with similar 
ones which have been employed 
by the same writers. Now, if we 
think fora moment, what could 
the writer of the book of Genesis 
mean by putting into the mouth 
of Adam the words, ‘* J was 
afraid, because I was naked,” 
we must be at a loss to aflix any 
meaning to them. There is no. 
thing in the story which can lead 
us to suppose, that the sin he is 
there said to have committed could 
induce any shame on the ground 
of his nakedness, nor does it offer 
any reason why he should not 
appear before his Maker till he 
had provided for himself some 
kind of garment. I am therefore 
led to believe that the writer 
meant something different by the 
words from what we at first sight 
suppose. 










































Additional Thoughts on the Pall. 


There are several places in scrip. 
ture where this very extraordinary 
expression is used; but in these 
cases the use of it is definitive, 
and it is not possible we can mis- 
take what the writer intends by it. 

In Exodus xxxii. 25, it is writ. 
ten, dnd when Moses saw that 
the people were naked ( for Aaron 
had made them naked unto their 
shame among their enemies), &c. 
The crime of which they had been 
guilty, and on account of which 
it is here said that the people 
were naked, is related in the pre 
ceding verses; it was the crime 
of idolatry, the worshipping of the 
golden calf, which Aaron had 
made from the golden earerings of 
the women of Israel. And, we 
areinformed in the following verses, 
that those who committed ido. 
latry were put to death for theit 
sin. : 

2 Chronicles xxviii. 19, For 
the Lord brought Judah low, bee 
cause of Ahaz, king of Israel, for 
he made Judah naked, and trante 
gresssed sore against the Lord, 
Of this Ahaz we read in the bes 
ginning of the same chapter, that 
‘He walked in the ways of the 
kings of Israel, and made also 
molten images for Baalim,” that 
“he burnt incense in the ere 
of Hinnom, and burnt bis cou 
dren in the fire, after the abomle 
nation of the heathen.” 

The only passage I shall add 
to these, is in the Revelations, 
xvi. 15, Blessed is he that 
watcheth and keepeth his garments, 
lest he walk naked, and they se€ 
his shame. The subject of this 
very mysterious piece, still more 
mysterious than is the third chap- 
ter of Genesis, is, however, c#e® 
enough for us to know what ™ 
meant by it. It is therein repre 














sefited, thaf the nations worship. 
peda beast which rose out of the 
sea, on whose head was written 
Blasphemy. All that dwelt on 
the’earth worshipped him, ex- 
cepting those whose namesare writ- 
ten in the book of life. Let the 
Revelations be read from the 13th 
chapter, and let it be particularly 
remarked, that in the middle of 
the 14th are these words: And 
I saw another angel fly in the 
midst of heaven shaving the ever- 
lasting gospel tu preach unio them 
that dwell on the earth, &c. say- 
ing with a loud voice, Fear God 
and give glory to him, for the 
hour of his judgment is come ; and 
worship him that made heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and the foun. 
bains of water, §c. What can 
we here understand, but that 
they are blessed who had not been 
guilty of the sin with which the 
great body of the Christian world 
had defiled themselves, and that 
mew naked and exposing 
ir shame is meant, being 
guilty of worshipping some other 
God besides Jehovah ? 
~ And let us once more revert to 
Genesis, where we read, And 
God said, who told thee thou wast 
saked, hast thou eaten the fruit 
which was forbidden thee? To 
be'naked, and to have sinned in 
the way here referred to, are sy- 
Ronimeus: they point to the sin 
of idolatry. Lthink, therefore, I 
am warranted in concluding, from 
these very words, which in their 
literal sense mean nothing, that it 
Is intended to represent, that Adam 
and his wife had been guilty of 
idolatry, and that for this sin alone 
lost the indulgences which 
they enjoyed in their earthly pa- 
tadise. 1 know not what impres- 


“Calvin and a Calvinist. 


sien the -observations previously Bishop Stortford, which he come 
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made, united with these corrobo- 
rating circumstances, may make 
upon your readers, but, as far as 
presumptive evidence can go to- 
wards establishing a fact, may I 
not think that little short of proof 
has been adduced that The sin 
of Adam was idolatry? 

And now, let the object of the 
mission of the Anointed be con. 
sidered, the solemn declaration he 
made to the scribe, Hear, O Is- 
rael, the Lord our God is one 
Lord, and thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, &c., the whole te- 
nour of his practice, and the whole 
strain of his preaching, together 
with the sentiment of the apostle 
Paul, that as by man came 
death, the punishment of the 
highest offence against the Majesty 
of heaven, so by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead, 
which is the reward of those who 
worship God in spirit and in truth— 
we discover a beautiful whole con. 
tained in the sacred volume, clear- 
ly traced in the first and distinctly 
marked in the last of its divisions; 
and we learn that the great object 
of that volume is to establish the 
worship of the owe living and 
true God, who will not give his 
glory to another, and who will 
mark with distinguished favour 
those who honour him as God, 
and are obedient to the clear voice 
of his word. 

I. W. 





Calvin and a Calvinist. 


A correspondent, who gives us 
his name, if we choose to make use 
of it, and on whose testimony we 
can rely, informs us that he lately 
heard the Bishop of London des 
liver a charge to the clergy at 
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menced by stating the infallible 
position, ** That all present must 
be fully convinced, that the esta- 
blished church of [Eneland is the 
grand bulwark of Christianity and 
the pillar and ground of truth ;” 
which assertion was shortly fol- 
lowed by an attack on the Unita. 
rians, whom he represented as lit- 
tle better than infidels! 

‘The same correspondent met, in 
the course of the day, an ‘ evange- 
lical’ clergyman, who, charged to 
the full with theological zeal, de- 
clared ‘* the whole story of Cal. 
vin’s procuring the murder of Ser. 
vetus to be an unfounded lie ;” 
and precipitately quitting the room 
in which he had made this decla- 
ration, said, ** be would not re. 
main in a company where the 
story was told!” What text or 
version of the History of Geneva 
does this good man read ? 


Loyal Piety. 


Sept. 2, 1814. 
Sir, 

During what, unhappily, we 
must now call the first American 
war, I remember to have read a 
sermon, published with this title, 
The Bible and the Sword. The 
preacher was a clergyman of the 
church of England, named Fletch. 
er, or Flechiere, a native of Switz. 
erland ; respected for his piety, 
and purity of character, and well 
known by his able defences of Ar- 
minianism, and of Mr. John Wesley 
against his Calvinistic opponents. 
This sermon was designed, as you 
will suppose, to bring religious 
feelings to the aid of the govern- 
ment in prosecuting the war against 
the Americans. 

I was reminded of that extras 







































Loyal Piety. 


ordinary association, the Bible and 
the Sword, by procuring, a few 
days ago, two sermons, preached 
towards the close of George II's, 
reign. ‘The preachers were emi. 
nent noncontormists, and are 
held in honourable remembrance 
for their talents and virtues. The 
first published of these discourses 
has the following title : 

‘* Britons invited to rejoice and 
to thank God, for national Bles- 
sings. A Sermon preached at 
Iixeter, Aug. 27, 1758. The 
Lord’s Day after receiving the Ac. 
count of the taking of the Islands 
of Cape Breton and St. John. By 
Mic. Tuwgood.” 

The text is from Ps. cxviii. 27. 
The Psalmist, whom, | apprehend, 
the preacher supposed to be David, 
he considers as having composed a 
** song of triumph’? to celebrate 
‘¢ some victory which he had 
gained over very numerous and 
powerful enemies.” In a note 
upon the 10th verse of this psalm 
Mr. Towgood indulges a thought 
which, probably, never entered the 
mind of the German Hero, that 
the King of Israel, in his military 
character, was a type of Frederic 
of Prussia. Mr. T. says, ‘* Never 
perhaps, has this scripture been 
more remarkably fulfilled, than it 
is at this time, in that unparalleled 
hero, our great ally, the moe 
narch of Prussia. Supported by 
the hand of heaven, be hath not 
only withstood, but gloriously 
triumphed over one of the most 
powerful and tremendous confed 
eracies that ever was formed. 
against any prince upon earth. 

Historians have remarked the 
fond attachment of pious Protestant 
Christians to that infidel hero, the 
friend and companion of Voltaire. 
Ihave in my possession & still 














stronger proof of this point than I 
have quoted. It is in an original 
letter written to my honoured fa. 
ther, by Mr. Pearsal, a Calvin. 
istic minister, and dated from his 
residence, at Taunton, June 1, 
1757. 

The King of Prussia, on May 
6, in that year, had fought the 
battle of Prague, against 100,000 
Austrians, with an army of Prus. 
sians nearly as large. ‘** This 
battle, which began about nine in 
the morning, continued, includ- 
ing the pursuit, till eight in the 
evening, and was one of the most 
murderous of the century. |The 
Austrians lost 24,000 men,of which 
5,000 were made prisoners. The 
loss of the Prussians amounted to 
18,000. After the defeat, nearly 
50,000 Austrians took shelter in 
Prague. In four days the whole 
city was surrounded with lines 
and intrenchments—and the King 
flattered himself, that as Prague 
was very populous, the addition, 
to the inhabitants, of so numerous 
@ garrison would render the re- 
duction of the place by famine 
the more certain.” (Towers’s Fred. 
i. 513, &c.) Such is the histo. 
rian’s account of that dreadful 
event and its horrible accompani- 
ments. Let us now attend to the 
divine, The pious letter-writer 
thus breaks off from the private 
topics of his correspondence, and, 
fond of his theme, refers to his 
Protestant-hero, forgetting ‘that 
he had never named him. 

“© I should think myself defi- 
cient, if 1 did not congratulate 
you and all well-wishers to the 
Protestant interest, upon the glo- 
tious victory obtained in Bohe- 
mia. This is the Lord’s doings, 
and marvellous in our eyes. Well! 
VOL, IX, 438 


Loyal Piety. 
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so far the Monarch of the Uni. 
verse has employed him for good ; 
and may he sull, if it be his plea 
sure; but let us never consider 
any man but in subserviency to 
the Divine Being. This gentle. 
man’s furniture is great, but he is 
but a babe, if Icft in the exercise 
of his abilities ! how soon may he 
be nonplust! how soon may a well 
laid scheme prove abortive through 
some interveving anforeseen accie 
dent ! The malice, the ignorance, 
the oversight, the indolence, the 
death, of one person may ruin 
all? But especially we may find 
it se, if his breath be stopped, and 
all his thoughts perish with bim 
We are pleasing ourselves with 
the situation of this great man, 
while Prague ws shut in and so 
great ahooty is enclosed; but it 
is too much to hope that they will 
fall into his hand. Indeed the 
last victory exceeded our hopes; 
and there ts nothing too great for 
a Godto du; but alas, | year we 
are not prepared for such a mercy! 
But this we see by present and 
former operations of Providence, 
that when God's time comes and 
his will determines, and his word 
pronounces the decree, enemies 
the strongest shall melt away, and 
the most numerous armies shall 
be as withered leaves in winter at 
the foot of the oak. Let us then 
pray and wait.” ’ 
Though only the sentence which 
I have distinguished by italics was 
necessary to my purpose, | have 
quoted the whole parag'aph, which 
happily expresses some very just 
sentiments, lest I should do any 
injustice to the writer. He had 
not long to wait for farther intel. 
ligence, though the great booty 
with which he would have re« 
















































warded his hero was unattained. 
(he following account is from the 
Jnnu tl hie yister, 1758. 

**On the 29th of May, 1757, 
at Midnight, alter a most dreadful 
storm of rain and thunder, as tf 
it were to display how much more 
ruinous the malice of men may be, 
than the greatest terrors of nd. 
fure, on the signal of a rocket, 
four batteries, which discharged 
every twenty-four hours288 bombs, 
besides a vast multitude of red- 
hot balls, began to pour destruc- 
tion on that unfortanate city, 
which was soon in flames in every 
part. ‘I'welve thousand of the most 
useful mouths were driven out of 
the city. ‘Ihe Prussians forced 
them in again” (p. 17). Such 
were the scenes which a man of 
reflection, like Mr. Pearsal, might 
have anticipated before be pleased 
himself with the situation of the 
King of Prussia besieging Prague, 
[t is truly mortifying to have been 
obliged to turn trom a Chrisuan 
minister to an anonymous chro. 
uicler, to find a single sentiment 
ef compassion upon such a sub- 
ject. Yet lam persuaded the let- 
ter.-writer, as | am sure as to his 
correspondent, was quite uncon- 
scious of indulging any disposition 
which opposed itself to peace on 
earth, or good will among men. 
[t was then the fashion among 
Protestants to consider all wars 
i” which their governments en. 
gaged against Roman Catholic 
powers, as holy wars, or, in Jew- 
ish phraseology, wars of the Lord. 
ius they too easily degraded into 
® partizan the ** Father of all the 
families of the earth,” and in their 
views of Providence with refer- 
ence to national objects were 
soinclimes almost as Pagan as 
those who assigned the Ard/s and 


Loval Prety. 


the vallies to the care of rival 
deities. Butit is time to return to 
the pious preacher, whom | have left 
too long, rejoicing over the Cape 
ture of Cape Breton and St. Johns. 

Those islands in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence had been just taken 
from the French by a British 
force. The inhabitants were thus 
subjected to governors of a strange 
speech, and to the controul if not 
the licence of a foreign soldiery, 
These circumstances of human 
affliction were calculated to mo. 
derate a Christian’s triumph on 
national successes. Yet, strange to 
say, these are not suffered to in. 
trude through the thirty pages of 
this Thanksgiving Sermon. ‘* The 
horror and desolation’? of war 
are indeed described and deplored 
(p. 14.), but, as appears from 
the connexion, only as these have 
** overwhelmed other fertile and 
happy countries, nearly allied 
to us.” It would indeed be 
impossible to know from this ser. 
mon that the love of enemies bore 
that high place which I have no 
doubt it did in the preacher’s 
creed. They are mentioned, but 
it is when inviting his audience to 
*‘ say, with the great warrior in 
our text”’—thou hast saved us 


from our enemies, &c. (p. 18)— 


where ina note the preacher lends 
his tov respectable aid te national 
vanity by quoting, from an anony- 
mous letter-writer, a contrast be- 
tween the ‘* bravery and ardour in 
our officers and soldiers,” and “‘ the 
pusillanimous and dastardly be- 
haviour of the enemy.” 

Thus the pulpit preserved, 4 
century after it had acquired, the 
character of drum ecclesiastic. 
Britons had yet to learn that wars 
are sometimes sins of government, 
which, by general acquiescence 

















may become sins of the nation, 
or, according to a justly admired 
poet, that 
War is a game whicb, were their sub- 

jects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 

An account of the other sermon 
I must defer, and remain, 

Yours, &c. 


N. lk. 1. 





Public Feeling on the Slave-Trade. 


July 29, 1814. 
SR, 

Iam persuaded that you will 
never divert your pages from the 
important subjects which generally 
occupy them to the entertainment 
of political discussions, however 
advantageous these, if well- 
timed, and in a suitable place, 
may frequently become. ‘There 
is, however, one subject too long 
regarded as a merely political or 
rather commercial question which 
has, at length, in this country, 
assumed its proper and highly 
moral character. You will ex- 
pect that Iam about to mention 
the African Slave Trade, the re- 
viving horrors of which are now 
very properly exposed to the pub- 
lic indignation, through our cities 
and villages, 

From old Balerium to the northern 

Main. 

I was lately led to observe how 
the past century has improved the 
public knowledge and feeling upon 
this subject, by reading a well. 
worn pamphlet, dated June 30, 
1714, and entitled, ** The Assi. 
ento Contract considered, as 
also the Advantages and Decay of 
the Trade of Jamaica and the 
Plantations with the Causes and 
Consequences thereof, In several 
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Letters toa Member of Parliament.” 
The Assiento, as you will recol- 
lect, was an article in a British 
treaty with Spain, at the close of 
Queen <Anne’s reign. By this 
contract the subjects of Great 
Britain were allowed, for thirty 
years, ** the liberty of importing 
Negroes into the Spanish West 
Indies,” to the number of at least 
4800 yearly. With this limited 
privilege my author is extremely 
dissatisfied. He would have Great 
Britain monepolize the traflic, and 
says, that “ all that the persons, 
to whom the settling of a contract 
was left, had to have advised was 
for us to require and demand of 
King Philip, that the British na. 
tion should have been the only 
nation or people that should have 
supplied the Spanish West Indies 
with Negroes.” ‘The neglect of 
such a satisfactory arrangement he 
attributes to the influence of 
France, of which he is extremely 
jealous, 

By this letter-writer it appears, 
that the Spaniards had been sup- 
plied from Jamaica yearly, with 
three or four thousand Negroes, 
while there remained on that 
island a population immensely dis. 
proportionate, “ the Negroes bee 
ing upwards of 80,000, and the 
white people not above 2000.” 
As a natural consequence the Neve 
groes are described as a perpetual 
subject of alarm, and to be re- 
strained only by military force. 
My author states, “* that the Afri- 
can Company, between 1680 and 
1688, employed 259 ships, being 
28 ships per annum, and delivered 
into the plantations 46,396 Ne- 
groes, being 5155 per annum.” 
He goes on to state the more ad. 
vantageous result of an open trade, 
for which he is an advocate, and 
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by which ** the Negroes imported 
into Jamaica, Barbadves and An- 
tigua only, amounted in three 
years, from 1700 to 1702, to 
42,000.” Against some writer, 
who opposed him on the subject 
of this trade, though apparently 
on points of political wconomy, 
and not from any moral scruples, 
he is very severe, describing bim 
as entertaining ** villaincus de 
signs,’? and as justly ** odious to 
all men of trne probity and vir. 
tue.” This 1s the only occasion 
on which probity and virtue are 
named, ot indeed considered, 
through the 50 pages of this 
pamphlet. Elumanity is quite out 
of the question. The great mor- 
tality among the Negroes during 
the passage, and while kept for 
a market, is indeed mentioned, 


but only commercially as a set-off 


against the profit on sales, like 
the staving of rum puncheons, or 
a salt-water damage to bale-guods, 

Reflecting what feelings on this 
subject Britons have lately dis. 
covered, even in spite of the apa- 
thy displayed by their government, 
and what is their present jealousy 
of France, we have at least one 
satisiactory answer to those, if 
there are any, who say that the 
former times were better than 
these. 


MERCATOR. 


Birth-place of G eurge Fox. 


Hinckley, Aug. 5, 1814, 
Sir, 
We are informed that no less 
than seven famous cities contend- 
ed for the honour of having been 


the birth place of the oldest and 
greatest of poets— 


Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, 
Rhodos, Argos, Athens, 
Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tui, 


At this distance ot time, and 
in the absence of the necessary 
documents, it is, perhaps, im- 
possible to decide to which the 
honour ought to be awarded. 

But where the birth-place of 
eminent and extraordinary per. 
sons can be ascertained, it ought 
to be carefully preserved. I have 
been led to make this observation 
by reading, in Mr. Parsous’s second 
edition of his Abridgment of 
Neal’s History of the Puriany, 
the account he gives of the 
tounder of the sect, called Qua 
kers, who, he says, was born at 
Drayton, in Lancashire. Whereas 
itis weil known, that George I'ox 
was bern at Fenny Drayton, a 
village in Leicestershire, about six 
miles from ILlinckley. In this 
place he preached his first sermon, 
under a large tree; which, with 
the village itself, has been held in 
veneration by his followers, who 
have made pilgrimages there, to 
contemplate the birth-place ol 
their founder; and no less happy 
did he deem himself, who could 
obtain a piece of the tree, under 
which Fox first held forth, than 
a pious Catholic in possessing @ 
bit of the true cross. I have 
known Irish Quakers, very lately 
visit Drayton, out of respect to 
the memory of George Fox ; but 
alas! like the wood of the frue 
cross, the tree at Drayton has dise 
appeared. 

As there have been other edi- 
tions of Neal, it is highly culpable 
in the abridger to suffer this error 
to disgrace the present. The 
edition of Neal, published some 
years since, by my honoured 







































frend Dr. Toulmin, F could never 
procure—I am, therefoi. , unable 
to say how the fact, with regard 
to Fox’s birih-place, is th: re state 
ed; but from his general accurecy, 
Iam incline to think, it ts cor. 
rectly stated. If, however, fam 
mistaken, and the venerable his- 
torian should have occasion, in 
his forthecoming Histery of the 
Dissenters, to allude to G, Fox, 
he will not, I am certain, be dis- 
pleased at my setting him right. 
Should Mr. Parsons pubtish a 
third edition of his Abridgment of 
Neal’s Book, the information here 
conveyed may not be unworthy 
of his notice. In looking into my 
edition of Hume’s History of Eng- 
land (that of 1807). I percetve 
the same error defaces that elabo- 
rate work, The birth-place of G. 
Fox is correctly fixed by Dr. Ca- 
Jamy in his Account of the Ejected 
Ministers, published in the year 
1713; and by the late excellent 
and Rey, Samuel Palmer, of Hack- 
ney, in his Nonconformists’ Me. 
morial, printed in 1803, both of 
which are before me. It seems 
surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Parsons should not have availed 
himself of these sources of infor- 
mation, which are open to all. 

Although there is not 2 Quaker 
inthe village of Drayton at the 
present day, yet the inhabitants 
are not backward in informing 
strangers, that G. F x was born, 
and preached his first sermon, 
there,—and they would not wish 
to be deprived, by the blunder of 
history-writers, of the honour, 
which they derive from these cir- 
cumstances. 

Jam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. B. BRISTOWE. 


Blundering Bigotry in Storer’s Cathedrals. 
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Blundering Bigotry in Storer’s 
Cathedrals. 


August 13, 1814. 
SIR, 

As I have been just casting my 
eye over the 6th Number of Sto. 
rei’s Cathedrals, I have observed 
the following curious note, not 
without some degree of surprise : 

jf Gibbon, in his famous Chap. 
ter on Monastic Life, observes 
with more truth than usual, ‘a 
cruel unfeeling temper has dis- 
tinguished the monks oi every age 
and country ; thir stern indiffer- 
ence, whicu is seldom mollified by 
personal triendship, is influenced 
by religious (superstitious) hatred, 
and their merciless zeal has stre- 
nuously administered the holy of- 
fice of the inquisition.” We con- 
cur, however, with a most inge. 
nious and learned defender of the 
Christian faith, who has ably ex- 
posed the puerilities of Unitarian. 
ism, that Gibbon’s work, inde- 
pendent of its gross obscenity— 
‘appears not a faithful impartial 
history, but a disgusting tissue of 
misrepresentations and talsehvods, 
disguised under studied embellish- 
ments of language, and dictated 
by pride, ignorance and malice.’ 
~—Jones’s Ecclesiast. Researches, 
proving Philoand Josephus Chris- 
tians. We hope this writer will 
not forget that orthodoxy and 
sound judgment, in every depart. 
ment of knowledge, are much 
nore nearly allied than [is] vul. 
garly supposed.” —, 

Now, Sir, it so happens that 
the able writer of the Eccles. Res. 
is ‘himself an Unitarian,’ and 
that the main object of his book 
is to demolish that Gothic and 
barbarous system of Christianity 
miscalled orthodoxy——a system 
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far more dark and dismal than 
any corner of any of the old ca- 
thedrals graphically described in 
the publication from which I have 
extracted the note. It is impos. 
sible that the writer of the note 
should have read Mr. Jones’s 
book, except indeed the preface, 
whence he has extracted a line or 
two. But then if he had read 
only the preface with as much 
sound judgment as orthodoxy, he 
would have known his man better, 

What, Sir, are the puertlities 
of Unitarianism? ‘The Unitarians 
are advocates neither for bells, nor 
altars, nor sacred vestments, nor 
confirmation, nor feasts and ho- 
ly-days, nor religiously exact ob- 
servance of forms, &c. &c. Is 
the word Unitarianism in the 
above note a misnomer? Should 
it not be Trinttaria ism ? 

Irom the manner in which Gib- 
bon and Unitarianism are here 
associated, would not a reader 
ignorant of Gibbon’s scntiments 
naturally conclude. that Gibbon 
was an Unitarian, or ignorant of 
Unitarianism conclude that Uni- 
tarianism is infidelity? This can 
only arise from one of three causes 
—want of charity—or of know. 
ledge—or of honesty. Ot which 
will the writer of the note make 
his choice ? 

It should appear, Sir, that the 
malediction of Unitarianism is a 
gainful trade, for many engage 
init. Some indeed have, it is 
said, been made bishops and deans 
as a reward of their zeal in the 
good cause. ‘* They have THEIR 
reward.’” I would, however, beg 
to suggest one thing to the friends 
of the good old cause of orthodoxy 
—that the benevolent spirit of 
Christianity is to the full of as 
much consequence as those things 


which they choose to call its pecue 
liar doctrines. 

When I began this communi. 
cation to you, Sir, I meant to 
mention some cther instances of 
this kind of attack upon Unita. 
rianism, but my paper is, I find, 
too small, and I perceive that the 
task is unnecessary, for who can 
be ignorant of the numerous im. 
putations which are heaped upon 
us in every corner of the land? 
Some such instances I may pro. 
bably make the subject of a future 
communication.* We Unitarians 
are, In one respect, In the situation 
of Esau. The hand of every man 
is against us, and our hand is 
against every man—but with this 
difference: nothing will satisfy 
them but to plunge us in the gull 
of eternal perdition,—after all their 
errors and wanderings we wish 
them safe in heaven at last. 

A Friend of Justice, Truth and 
Candour, 





CHILLING WORTH. 
“ The Bible—the Bible only.” 
No, XII. 


Decorum and Pomp in Religious 
Worship. 

For what, if our devotion to- 
wards God, out of a desire that 
he should be worshipped as 2” spt 
rit and in truth in the first place, 
so alsoin the beauty of holiness ? 
What if out of fear, that too much 
simplicity and nakedness in the 
public service of God, may beget 
in the ordinary sort of men a dull 
and stupid irreverence ; and out 
of hope, that the outward state 
and glory of it being ell-disposed 
and wisely moderated, may !"- 
gender, quicken, increase ald 
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* This we shall be glad te — 
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nourish the inward reverence, re- 
spect and devotion which is cue 
unto God’s sovereign majesty and 
power? What, if out of a persua. 
sion and desire that Papists may 
be won over to us the sooner, by 
the removing of this scandal out 
of their way ; and outof an holy 
jealousy, that the weaker sort of 
Protestants might be the easier 
seduced to them by the magnifi. 
cence and pomp of their church- 
service; Im Case It were not re. 
moved? I say, what,if out of these 
considerations, the governors of our 
church, ‘more of late than for- 
meily, have set themselves to adorn 
and beautify the places where God’s 
honour dwells, and to make them 
as heaven-tike as they can with 
earthly ornaments? Is this a sign 
that they are warping towards Po. 
pery? Is this devotion in the 
Church of England an argument 
that she is coming over to the 
Church of Rome? Sir Edwin 
Sands, I presume, every man 
will grant, had no inclination that 
way; yet he, forty years since, 
highly commended this part of 
devotion in Papists, and makes no 
scruple of proposing it to the imi. 
tation of Protestants ; .little think. 
ing that they who would follow 
his counsel and endeavour to take 
away this disparagement of Pro. 
festants, and this glorying of Pa. 
pists, should have been censured 
for it, as making way, and in- 
clining to, Popery. His words 
to thispurpose are excellent words, 
and because they shew plainly 
that what is now practised was 
approved by zealous Protestants 
sv long ago, I will here set them 
down, 

“* This one thing I cannot but 
highly commend in that sort and 
order; they spare nothing which 
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cost can perform in enriching, or 
skill in adorning the temple of 
God; or to set out his service 
with the greatest. pomp and Mage 
nificence that can be devised. And 
although, for the most part, much 
baseness and childishness is pere 
dominant in the masters and cone 
trivers of their ceremonies, yet 
this outward state and glory being 
well-disposed, doth imgender, 
quicken, increase, and nourish 
the inward revereuce, respect, and 
devotion, which is due unto sove. 
reign majesty and power. And 
although Iam not ignorant, that 
many men well-reputed have em- 
braced the thrifty opinion of that 
disciple, who thought all to be 
wasted, that was betowed upon 
Christ in that soit, and that it 
were much better bestowed on. the 
poor (yet with an eye, perhaps, 
that themselves would be his quar- 
ter-almoners) ; notwithstanding, I 
must confess, it will never sink 
into my heart, that in proportion 
of reason, the allowance for fure 
nishing out of the service of God 
should be measured by the scant 
and strict rile of mere necessity 
(a proportion so low, that nature 
to other most bountiful, in mat. 
ter of necessity hath not failed, 
no not the most ignoble creatures 
of the world) ; and that for our. 
selves, no measure, Of heaping, 
but the most we can get; no rule 
of expence, but to the utmost 
pomp we list: or that God him- 
self had so enriched the lower 
parts of the world with such won. 
derful varieties of beauty and 
glory, that they might serve only 
to the pampering of mortal man 
in his pride ; and that in the ser- 
vice of the high Creator, Lord and 
Giver (the outward glory of whose 
higher palace may appear by the 
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very lamps that we see so far off as much as any Christian society 


burning gloriously init) only the 
simplr, baser, cheaper, less noe 
ble, less beautiful, less glorious 
things should be employed: es. 
pecially seeing asin princes’ courts, 
so in the service of God also, this 
outward state and glory, being 
well.disposed, doth (as | have said) 
ingender, quicken, increase, and 
nourish the .nwaid reverence, re- 
spect and devotion, which is due 
to so sovereign majesty and power: 
which those whom the use thereof 
cannot persuade into, would ea- 
sily by ‘Le want of at be brought 
to contess. For which cause, | 
crave leave to be excused by them 
herein, if in zeal to the common 
Lord of all, I choose rather to 
commend the virtue of an enemy, 
than to flatter the vice and imbe. 
cility of a friend.” 


-~- 


No. XIII. 
Catholics salvable. 





All the controversy remaining 
now, is not simply, whether Pro- 
testancy unrepented destroys sal. 
vation? as it was at first pro. 
posed, but, whether Protestancy 
in itself (that is abstracting from 
ignorance and contrition) destroys 
salvation? So that, as a foolish 
fellow who gave a knight the lye, 
desiring withal leave of him to set 
his knighthood aside, was answer- 
ed by him, that he would not 
suffer any thing to be set aside that 
belonged unto him ; So might we 
justly take it amiss that conceiving 
as you do, ignorance and repen. 
tance such necessary things for 
Us, you are not more willing to 
consider us with them, than with. 
outthem. For my part, such is 
my charity to you, that consider. 
ing what great necessity you lave, 


in the world, that these sanctua. 
ries of ignorance and repentance 
should always stand open, [ can 
very hardly persuade myself so 
much, as in My most secret con. 
sideration to divest you of these 
so needful qualifications: but 
whensoever your errors, supersti. 
tions and impieties come into my 
mind, (and, bdesides the veneral 
bonds ot wumality and Christian- 
ity my own particular obligations 
to many of you, such and so great, 
that you cannot perish without a 
part of myself) my only comfort 
is, amidst these agonies, that the 
doctrine and practice too of ree 
pentance, Is yet remaining in your 
church ; and that, though you 
put on a face of confidence of 
your innocence in point of doce 
trine, yet you will be glad to stand 
in the eye of mercy as well as 
your fellows, and not be so stout, 
as to refuse either God’s pardon 
or the king's. 


Na XIV. 


Warning to the Clergy. 


Lastly, what will become of me, 
and you (beloved fathers and breth- 
ren of the clergy), we to whom 
God hath entrusted the exercise 
and managing of three or four of 
his glorious attributes: for to us 
is committed the gospel of Christ, 
which is the wisdom of God hid- 
den from the world ; and to uss 
committed the gospel of Christ, 
which is the power of God to sal- 
vation, and which worketh might- 
ily in them which believe, even ac- 
cording to the mighty working 
whereby he raised Christ from the 
dead ; and to us is committed the 
gospel of Christ, even the dispel 














sation of the riches of his glorious 
mercy and compassions. 

What then will become of us, if 
wey notwithstanding these great 
engagements, these inestimable 
prerogatives, shall turn this wise 
dom of God into foolishness, by 
exalting and deifying our own car. 
nal wisdom; if we shall weaken 
and make void this Almighty 
power, by the violent opposition 
of our sinful lusts and affections : 
finally, if we shall be too sparing 
and niggardly in the dispensing of 
these bis mercies ; if we shall ren. 
der his goodness suspected to our 
hearers, as if those frequent and 
plentiful offers of pity and com- 
passion were only empty, histrio- 
nical expressions, ard not pro- 
fessions of a mind heartily and 
sincerely inclined to us. 

I will tell yeu what will become 
ofus; and [ shall the better do 
it, by telling you first, what an 
excessive weight of glory we, es_ 
pecially, shall lose by it. ‘‘ They 
that be wise”? (saith Daniel) * shall 
shine as the brightness of the fir- 
mament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars for 
ever and ever.” Not as_ those 
vulgar, ordinary stars, that have 
light enough only to make them 
visible ; but like those more noble 
lights which are able to cast a 
shadow through the whole crea. 
tion, even like the sun in bis full 
streng:h. And the preferment we 
are likely to gain, is very answer- 
able to our loss; we shall be glo- 
rious, shining firebrands, of the 
first magnitude, in whose fearful 
horrible destruction, God will 
shew what he is able to do. 
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No, XV. 
Heretick and Schismatick. 

An Heretick therefore I cons 
ceive him, that holds an error 
against faith with obstinacy. Ob. 
stinate | conceive him, who will 
not change his opinion, when his 
reasons for it are so answered that 
he cannot reply; and when the 
reasons against it are so CONVINC. 
ing that he cannot answer them, 
By the farth | understand all those 
doctrines, and no more, which 
Christ taught his apostles, and 
the apostles the church; yet I exe 
clude not from this number the 
certain and evident deductions of 
them. 

A Schismatick T account him, 
(and Lacundus Hermanensis hath 
taught me to do so,) who, withe 
out any supposition of error in the 
conditions of a church’s commu. 
nion, divides himself either from 
the obedience of that church, to 
which he owes obedience, or from 
the communion of that church to 
which he owes communion, 





No. XVI. 


Necessity and Socinianism— 
extremes. 


I told you, I remember, my 
text was a law, and I repent not 
of the expression, though I know 
not how, since our divinity has 
been imprisoned and fette:ed in 
theses and distinctions, we have 
lost this word Law; and men will 
by no means endure to hear that 
Christ came to command us any 
thing, or that he requires any 
thing at our hands: He is all ta- 
ken up in promise: all those pree 
cepts which are found in the gos- 
pel are nothing, in these men’ 
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opinions, but mere promises of 
what God will work in us, I know 
not know, sine nobis, though in- 
deed they be delivered in fashion, 
hke precepts. 

These, and many other such 
dangerous consequences, do and 
must necessarily arise from that 
new-invented fatal necessity; a 
doctrine that fourteen centuries 


of Christianity never heard of. If 


we will inquire after the old and 
good ways, we shall find the gos. 
pel itself by its own author called 
a law: for thus saith the Psalmist 
in the person of Christ: ** I will 
preach the law, whereof the Lord 
hath said unto me, Thou art my 
son, this day have I begotten thee.” 
(Ps. ii, 7.) And how familiar are 
such speeches as those in our Sa- 
viour’s mouth; ‘* This is my 
command: a new commandment 
I give unto you: ye shall be my 
disciples, if ye do those things 
which I command you ?”” Among 
the antient Fathers, we find not 
only that Christ is a lawgiver, but 
that he hath published laws which 
were never heard of before; that 
he hath enlarged the antient pre- 
cepts and enjoined new ; and yet 
now ‘tis Socinianism to say but 
half so much, 





No, XVII. 
Christian Paradoxes. 


He, by whom all things were 
made, even the eternal almighty 
Word; he, which thought it no 
robbery to be equal with God; 
became his own creature, and 
submitted himself to be trod upon, 
reviled, hated, despised by the 
worst of all creatures, cruel, un. 
godly and perverse sinners: He, 
ef whose fulness we have all re- 




































Chillingworth. 


ceived, did utterly evacuate and 
empty himself of his glory and 
majesty, denying to himself 
such things, which he would 
not even to the most despised 
creatures, 








So poor he was, that 
he was forced to borrow tribute. 
money of a fish, and was fain to 
strain himself to a miracle to get 
the fish to bring it : so poor, that 
he was forced to borrow a young 
colt of strangers, never known to 
him: Say, saith he, the Lord hath 
need of him, A strange unheard 
of speech! The Lord that created 
the world, and can as easily an. 
hihilate it, yet he hath need, and 
hath need of a colt, the foal of 
an ass.* 





No. X VIII. 
Arianism. 


In a word, whosoever shall free. 
ly and impartially consider of the 
thing, and how on the other side 
the antient Fathers’ weapons 
against the Arrians are in a mate 
ner onely places of scripture, (and 
those now for the most part dis 
carded as impertinent and uncon- 
cluding,) and how in the argue 
ment drawne from the authority 
of the antient Fathers, they are 
almost alwayes defendants, and 
scarse ever opponents; he shall 
not choose but confesse, or at least 
be very inclinable to beleeve, that 
the doctrine of Arrius is eyther® 
truth, or at least no damnable 
Heresy. 


a, 





© The above is from Chillingworth’s 
Fourth Sermon : but the reader should 
consult the Note on Chillingworth’s Set 
mons in the Brief Memoir, M. Repo 
for April, p. 214. 
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REVIEW. 


<¢ Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame,—Pops.” 


--—-oo 
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Ant. 1.—British Pulpit Eloquence. 
(Concluded from p. 492.) 

Jeremy Taylor is succeeded in 
this selection by Henry More, 
of whose discourses *‘ one octavo 
volume was published after his 
death, in 1692, by his friend 
Dr. Worthington.”? The subject 
of this Fourth sermon is Pure le- 
ligion, from James i. 27 ; and 
the reader of it will, probably, 
Justify the present editor in claim- 
ing for the preacher, notwith- 
standing ‘‘ some extravagancics, 
and too many metaphysical ideas, 
philosophical allusions, and learn- 
ed expressions,’ the praise of 
**much true and spirited elo. 
quence.”” Wecan quote only the 
following short specimen: 

“Let not our souls ‘cleave unto 
the dust,’ nor be ‘ spilt upon the ground,’ 
as the prophet David sometimes com- 
plains; but be as the rayes of the sun, 
which though they reach to the earth, 
sink not in the earth; but being fast 
fixt in their fountain, or not, the sun 
itself, do alwayes move whither he car- 
ries them. Let us also acknowledge 
our own original which is from above, 
and move with God and * the Lamb,’ 
wheresoever they go. Let us be so pure 
#8 not to drown ourselves in the muddy 
stream of this transient world: let us 
be so charitable as to wade in it, that 
others be not drowned.” P. 197. 

Henry More was a philosophi- 
cal divine, who discovered no 
ambition beyond the desire of in- 
tellectual and moral improvement. 
His biography cannot fail to please 
and instruct, though his life affords 
not the interest produced by a 
variety of condition. He was 
born in 1614, and ‘* bred up to 


his 14th year,”? as he relates, 
** under parents and a master that 
were great Calvinists, but withal 
very pious and good ones,”? He 
was soon patronized by an uncle, 
who did not even spare the rod 
when his nephew disputed against 
Calvinistical predestination, which 
More, not very accurately de. 
scribed, as synonimous to fate. 
Calvin’s predestination may pros 
pose an end unworthy the Father 
of all, and by means unbecoming 
his perfections, as they are ree 
vealed in the scriptures; yet, we 
apprehend, it is something very 
different from the heathen fate, to 
which Jupiter himself was subject. 

More’s ** mighty and immo- 
derate thirst after knowledge,” his 
fond, but unfounded, expectations 
of * puetical immortality,” his 
devotion to privacy, and indiffer- 
ence to clerical emolument or dise 
tinction, so obstinate that even 
mitre and crozier, glittering in his 
sight, could not gain his accep- 
tance ;—for an account of these we 
must refer, or rather invite, our 
readers to the biography before 
us, confining our quotations to 
the last scenes of this Christian 
philosopher. 

“ Dr. More possessed a vigorous con- 
stitution of body and enjoyed through 
life a regular state of health; his na- 
ture sunk at last, exhausted rather by 
intense application of mind than by old 


age. He expired, after an illness of some 
months, on the ist of September, 1687, 
in his 7»rd year, and was buried two 
days after in the chapel of Christ’s Col- 
lege. Disease had im some measure 
affected his spirits, but his —— 
was pleasant and instructive. re- 
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trospect refreshed him, as ‘ an aroma- 
tick field,’* and ‘ it was to hm a very 
great pleasure tothink that when he 
was gone out of the world, he should 
will converse with it by his writings.’t 
He resicned himself with humility to 
God through J: sus Christ; declaring 
with his e. pir ng breath his confidence 
in the gospel, and hie joy in the pros- 
pect of the divine society 'o which he 
was abo«t to be ntroduced in heaven 

In pervon, Dr More was thin and 
inclining to tallness ; of a serene coun- 
tenance pale but clear complex on, 
bright and piercing eye, and we'l-pro- 
portioned body le was temperate as 
well from natural inclination as from 
religious principle. Some eminent in- 
Sianc:s are on record of his charity. 
And on the whole he has le!t a reputa- 
tion for exemplary meekness, benevo- 
lence and picty.” Pp. 168, 9. 

It may be added to the account 
of More’s Dialogues (p. 170), that 
in one of them he has been sup. 
posed to teach the Universal Res- 
toration, to which Dr. Rust, who 
favoured that opinion, might pos- 
sibly refer when he described 
More as ** a man whom after ages 
would better understand.” 

Henry More ** had constantly 
refused to subscribe the Covenant.” 
The divine who succeeds him in 
this selection had gone farther, 
for, like Chillingworth, he had 
borne arms for the king. This 
was RicHarpD ALLESTREF, “ the 
son of Mr. Robert Ailestree, a 
gentleman of an ancient, but de. 
cayed, family in Derbyshire.” 

From a grammar school, in his 
17th year, he ** entered a com. 
moner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
im 1036, under the tuition of 
Mr. Richard Busby,” who, as mas- 
ter of Westminster School, * is 
proverbial for the severity and 
success of his discipline.” 





@« His own expression. 


Life, p. 77.” 
t * Life, p. 220." ass 
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“ Thus fortunate a second time in his 
tutor, young Allestree made in a few 
months such improvement in learning 
and di played such talents, as drew the 
notice and secured the patronage of Dr. 
S.mu! Fell, Dean of Christ Church, 
by whom he was made student of the 
college, ‘ which title,” says his biogra- 
pher and friend, Dr. John Fell, Bishop 
of Oxford, the son of the Dean, * he 
really answered by great and happy ap- 
plication to study.’{ In proot and im 
reward o! his meriis, he had no sooner 
t-k. m the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
than he was chosen Moderator in Phi- 
losophy; which office was renewed year 
by year, until the civil wars threw the 
University, with the rest of the king- 
dom, into disurder.” Pp. 200, 201. 


After shuring in the various 
fortunes of the Civil War, Mr. 
Allestree was at one time employ- 
ed, like Cowley, to pass as @ 
confidential messenger to Charles 
If. from the royalists in England. 


“ On his return, finding his friends 
Mr. Dolben. atterwards Archbishop of 
York, and Mr. Fell, afterwards Bishop 
of Oxford, who had been banished the 
university, residing there privately and 
exercising their functions according to 
the rites of the Church of England, he 
joined their society and continued to as 
sist them in the ministry, till Sir An- 
thony Cope, a young gentlen.an of con- 
siderabie family and fortune in the 
county, prevailed upon him to live ia 
his family, with liberty to go or stay 
as his occasions required. Here he re 
mained for several years, the terms of 
his residence in the family allowing 
him to undertake journies, w:thout no 
tice, on behalf of the king and bis 
friends.|} He managed this service with 
great courage and dexterity and was 
held i. great esteem in the exiled court. 
On his reiurn from bis last expedition 
of this sort, he was discovered and seized 
at Dover, and after being brought up 
to London and examined by a Commit- 
tee of the Council of Sufety, was ! 


—, 





t * Account of Allestree’s Life, in the 
Preface to his Sermons.” 

ij * See the Life of Dr. Barwick, (Ens- 
lish ) 8vo. 1724. p. 299, Note, and the 
Letters in the Appendiz , 












as 8 pri in Lambeth H. use, then 
used asa state ja-l, whe e through ill- 
usage he fell in.o a s.ckness which had 
aeariy proved fatal’ P. 204 

® Soun afrer the kings return, Mr. 
Allestree wis ma ¢ Canon of Christ 
Church,Ox rd ;° anid—“undertow: one 
of the lectures in the city cesigned 0 
strengthe, the Church of E .|imi, oS 
it had : efore been weaken d. by * po 
oes preaching ;* of :his lecture whi h 
e 


upheld for seve al years be would 
never ‘ecewe the salary, but o cered it 
to be distrioured amongsi he poor.” 
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strength is, however, too often coarse- 
ness, and the public taste must have 
been much less refined im his day than 
in our'’s, for no p lished or learned au. 
dience could now bear the gross de. 
scriptions (in reality, higuly coloured 
pictures) of vice, whi h abound in all 
his discourses. He sometimes intro. 
duces tales from historians and travel- 
le s for the sake of illustration¢ Ge- 
nerally, be may be recommended for 
simplicity of sabjec: and unity of plan; 
excellencies of the first class in a preach- 
er.” Pp. 207, 208. 
















P. 205. The sermon of Dr. Allestree, 


In the year 166>, the Provost- which the editor has selected, is 
ship of Eton College was conlere The Christian’s Light, from Matt. 
red upon him. v. 16. The following we think 

“ His health, and particularly hiseye- well worthy of quotation : 


sight taihmg, he resigneu the di-int pe . 
chair, in he year ~ ee and hd a Light was the very first emanation 
sariefiction ‘obe succeeded by h's friend of ay! in sor he said first 
Dr. Jane but neisher his step, nor the -_ — of 'S _ t —_ 1 - oa 
use ‘of mineral waters, no; journeyings ™°* . are and pure of all visible 
to which he resorted, could restore his es rs oe re) oa a - 
constitution, broken by hard s.udy. St@ntancous, éil “ ° = aie pee 
His disord r growing upon him termi. oie in poms) at a it : 2 
ae a Ko ice Bona oe father, it is not liable to stain or sul. 
to be near bis physicians, on the Q>th lage, es _ Me wa — ill a0 > 
ef Jan ary, 1651 : he was atrended in aa a a0 ere iy : liche 
his sickne-s by several dignisaries of the , ve ich ti eatinguish light 
church and other fiends, and bade 7Uf < ; 1 ane flighe, and comes 
Sita Chi Wadi tnd to the weed wah SO he Cee ee this our 
holiness is to strive after.” P, 216. 


at equanimity and constancy of 
BexsaMin CALAmy,the preach- 


mind.” Pp. 205, 6. 
“The most striking peculiarity of er next selected, was remarkable for 
having ** conceived an early af- 


Dr. Allesiree’s character was indiffer- 
fection for the Church of England, 


ence, amounting almost to « ontempt, of 

riches; uf which various imstances are 
and continued, throughout the 
whole of his life, its zealous ade 


on record” P. 2-6.—*“ * The character 
vocate, although he was born 


of his happy genius is thus summed up 
by his gg Bishop Fell; ‘ me- 
mory, » judg: , elocution , 
great Fewer | wie ote among the Nunconformists, and 
his family were distinguished in 

that class of people.”’ 
‘A story is told in che Seventh Ser- 


comprehension of thiugs and Mue. cy of 

words; an aptness for the pieasan' and 

sufficiency for the rugged paris of know- 

ledge; a courage 'o encounter and an + 
mon fro n the Voyages of Mendez Pinto, 
the belief of which is thought (Biog. 
Britann Kippis. |. 149,| to convict Dr, 
Allestree of ignorance and credulity. 


industry to ma-ter all things.’ '~ P. 207. 
“theSer onsof:r Allestree,” says 
It is candidly urged by Dr Kippis, that 
the error was the faule of the times, 


his present bioyrapher, “ may be charac- 
and it may also be pleaded that the 


terized rather as not inconsistent with 
his reputation than as fully sustaining 
story is pertinently and rhetorically in- 
troduced.’ : 
t * Gea, i, 3.” 





it, though they are not without some 
sentences and passages of considerable 
beauty, many of great force. His 





* * Biog, Pref.’ 
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There were two circumstances 
in Dr. B. Calamy’s Life from 
which he could derive no honour. 
One was @ flattering dedication of 
his “* Discourse abouta Doubting 
Conscience, in 1683,” to Judge 
Jefferies, who had already shewn 
himself a creature of the court. 
The other was his apparent neg- 
lect of Thomas De Laune, who, for 
answering that Discourse, was 
condemned to an imprisonment 
in Newgate, where hedied. Dr. 
B. Calamy appears to more ad. 
vantage in his attentions to Al- 
derman Cornish, giving evidence 
in his favour on his trial, visiting 
him in Newgate, and making an 
unavailing intercession with Jef- 
feries for his life. 

“In reward of his services to the 
Chuich of England, Dr C, was admit- 
ted in 1683 to the vicarage of St. Law- 
rence Jewry. &c. But his preferments 
only served to mark the vanity of all 
human expectations, for in the Au- 
tumn of 1685, his health declined, af- 
fected, it is thought, by the course of 
public events, and he died, of a pleu- 
retic fever, in the month of January, 
1686, being little more than 40 years 
of age.” P. 234. 

* The volume of Dr. B. Cala. 
my’s sermons has passed through 
many editions, and is still read 
and admired.” As a divine he 
has been mentioned with high ap. 
probation by Bishop Burnet, Arch- 
deacon Echard, Dean Sherlock, 
who preached his funeral dis. 
course, and Mr, Granger. Dr. 
C’s. present editor says, ‘* that 
as a sermon-writer he is charac. 
terized by constant good sense, 
by sound judgment in the selec. 
tion of bis subjects, simplicity in 
his plans, and ease, clearness anid 
purity of style.” The sermon 
here selected is On Evil Thoughts, 
from Matt. xv. 19. 

The Seventh sermon occupies 
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one hundred pages of the volume 
before us, a disproportion of which 
a reader will not complain, as it 
is by Isaac BARkow, and his 
admired Spital-Sermon, On Boun- 
ty to the Poor, which ** took up 
three hours and a half in the de. 
livery. It was received, notwith- 
standing its length, with universal 
approbation,’”’ and, in ‘Tillotson’s 
judgment, ‘* there is nothing ex« 
tant in divinity more perfect in its 
kind: it seems to have exhausted 
the whole argument, and to have 
left no consideration belonging to 
it untouched.”? Our limits will 
allow only the following quotation: 


** Our good man is not a Doson, or 
Will-give, (like that king of Macedon, 
who got that name from often signify- 
ing an intention of giving, but never 
giving in effect ;) be not onely purposes 
well, and promises fairly for the future, 
but he hath effectually done it, and 
petseveres doing it upon every fit occa- 
sion. He puts not his neighbour into 
tedious expectations, nor puts him off 
with frivolous excuses, saying to him, 
(as itis in the Proverbs) ‘ Ge and come 
again, and to-morrow I will give, wher 
he hath it by him:’ he bids him not 
have patience, or says unto him, ‘ De- 
part in peace,’ when his need is urgent, 
and his pain impatient, when hunger 
or cold do then pinch him, when sick- 
ness incessantly vexeth him, when pre- 
sent straits and buithens oppress him: 
but he affordeth a ready, quick, and 
seasonable relief. Peeps: 

“** He hath dispersed’ and ‘ given, 
while he lives, not reserving the dis 
pores of all at once upon his death, or 

y his last will; that unwilling will, 
whereby men would seem to give some- 
what, when they can keep nothing; 
drawing to themselves those commen- 
dations and thanks, which are onely 
due to their mortality; whenas were 
they immortal, they would never be li- 
beral: no; itis, ‘he hath freely dis- 
persed,” not an inevitable necessity W4 
extort it from him , it cannot be said 
of him, that he never does well, but 
when he dies; so he hath done it really 
and surely.” P. 294. 


The reader, if we mistake not, 
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will be entertained and editied by 
a perusal of the Memoir which 
precedes this sermon. For the 
length of it the editor makes an 
unrequired, though sufficient apo- 
logy, deeming with Tillotson, that 
bis ** author was one of that small 
class of incomparable divines ‘ of 
whom either not a little, or no- 
thing at all ought to be said.’ ” 

Dr. Barrow died in 1677, in 
his 47th year, and it is remarka- 
ble that he is the fourth divine in 
this selection who never numbered 
fifty years, but they remembered 
that * the night cometh in which 
no map can work,’ and were 
‘€ made perfect” in a short time. 
It would be difficult to name the 
scholar and divine whose life and 
writings, as exhibited in the Me~ 
moir before us, afford more proofs 
than those of Dr. Barrow, of the 
height of excellence to which the 
mind may attain by judicious and 
unremitting cultivation. We have 
only room for the editor’s come 
parison between Barrow and an 
illustrious predecessor, in the pre- 
sent volume. 

* In some traits of eloquence, Barrow 
resembles Jeremy Taylor ; but his bean- 
ties and his blemishes are neither of 
them so striking as those of that father 
of the British pulpit. Barrow delights 
in description, but does not attempt 
personification and the bolder figures 
of rhetoric, of which Jeremy Taylor 
had so complete a mastery. There is a 
splendour in Barrow’s style, but with- 
out those flashes of genius which in 
leremy ‘Taylor so often seize the mind, 
and suspend it in astonishment.”*— 
Pp. 284, 5. * 

Dr. Barrow is followed in this 
selection by ** Joun WILKINS, 
born in 1614, who, though he 
attained to one of the highest dig- 
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nities in the Church of England, 
has been denominated, by friends 
and foes, a Puritan Divine.” On 
his ordination he became chaplain 
to Lord Say, who, with his three 
sons, took the part of the Parliae 
ment against Charles 1. Unlike 
the divines before.~mentioned, Wil. 
kins took both the Covenant? and 
the Engagement : 

“ But his political predilections did 
not divert him from his studies: he 
continued to apply himself closely to 
the mathematics and natural history ; 
and, disdaining to tread in the beaten 
tracks of philosophy, he struck into the 
new road pointed out by the great Lord 
Bacon.* For the sake of making ex- 
periments and discoveries, he promoted 
a philosophical meeting in London, 
which led eventually to the establish. 
ment of the Royal Society.”’ P. 390, 1. 

The earliest of this author's wri- 
tings were philosophical. On their 
appearance they attracted atten. 
tion. We have now before us, 
printed in 1640, the third ime 
pression of ** The Discovery of a 
New World.” ‘These works are 
still respected for their ingenuity. 
‘They are also respectable for the 
devotional turn with which the 
author concludes his awry specu. 
lations. He, however, soon ape 
peared before the public in @ mans 
ner more directly suited to his 
profession 

During the Protectorate, Dr. 
Wilkins married the widow of Dr. 
French. This lady, whose daugh- 
ter married Tillotson, was the 
sister of Cromwell, with whom 
Wilkins ventured to plead ‘* in 
behalf of an episcopal national 
church.” On the Restoration he 
soon obtained preferment, and in 
1668 was made Bishop of Chester, 
He promoted the toleration of 


—" 





@Qaunes 


* © See our Memoir of Jeremy Tay- 
fer, P. 77. 


+ © Granger, Biog. Hist. Vol, HL 
p- 248," 
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Dissenicrs, and discovered, as 
a senator, an independent spirit. 

“ Whilst he was pursuing this truly 
Christian career of independence and 
charity, anc was in perfect health in all 
other respects, ‘ a known infirmity, 
from an unknown cause, t! at had been 
easier to cure than it was to (iscover, 
stole upon him an: soon became ivcu- 
ruble.* He languished tor son.e days, 
duiing which he was visited by his dis- 
tinguished friends,t who found him 
sensible of the approach of death Lut 
neither surprised nor dismayed, main- 
taining serenity of mind and decency of 
behaviour, an: expressing his cheerful 
hopes of «ternity . and expired, at Dr. 
Tillotsun’s house, in Chancery Lane, 
London, on the 19th of Novem er, 
1672."" P. 398, o> 

The Sermon of Bishop Wilkins 
here selected is, on Hope of Re- 
ward a proper Christian Motive, 
from Heb. xi. 26. In the Editor's 
opinion, ** his sermons are plain, 
artless, judicious; designed ra- 
ther for the understandings than 
the affections of bis hearers.” 

The 9th and concluding Ser- 
mon inthis Selection iss on Jhe 
Difference of Times with respect 
to Religion; trom Ps. xev. 7, 
by BenyamMin Wuicucot, the 
friend of Tillotson, whose Funeral 
Sermon has supplied the principal 
materials to the present biographer. 

‘Dr. W. published nothing. 
He was an extempore preacher, 
and the volumes that bear his 





* *Dr. Lloyd's Funeral Sermon, ut 
sup. pp. 31, 3x.’ 

+ *Not many months after the 
death of Mr. Willoughby, Mr. Ray lost 
another of his best friends, Bishup Wil- 
kins; whom he visited in London, on 
November the isth, 1672, and found 
him near death, by a total suppression 
of urine for eight days; and the next 


morning, Nov. 19, about four of the 
clock, ph 
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name are compiled from bis short 
manuscript notes, and from the 
papers of short-hand writers who 
attended his churchand took duwa 
his notes.”” One volume has a 
Preface now known to have been 
written by the noble Author of 
the Characteristics, and tor which 
the Earl has been deemed by many, 
@ sceptic rather than an unbeliever, 
‘Dr. Whicheot closed a useful 
and bappy life by a calm and 
Christian death, in ibe year 1683, 
and the 73d of his age.” 

From the impartiality observed 
on the incidental mention of quese 
tions between Conformists and 
Nonconformists, in these biogra- 
phies, it were difficult to guess to 
which class this anonymous Edi. 
tor belongs, It is, however, re- 
markable that the preachers were 
all Conformists. Some divines of 
the Separation will doubtless ape 
pear ina Second Volume, which, 
we trust, the editor will have ene 
couragement and inclination speed- 
ily to publish. A work like the 
present must have been often de. 
sired by persons of religious curios 
sity. Such will find an agreeaole 
variety in the sermons selected, 
while the biographical introduce 
tions bring before them the preach- 
ers in connection with many of their 
contemporaries, who were learned 
and pious, but not remarkable for 
pulpit eloquence. Here, as on 
every occasion, is seen how a chro- 
nological order of biography eX- 
cels the alphabetical. 

Since the art of writing with to- 
lerable correctness has been come 
mon, it is to be regretted, for the 
sake of a reader’s valuable me, 
that the art of discreetly blotemg 
has been so little cultivated. We 
think the present Editor has #& 
voided the fault of prolixi'fy 
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fatigues, or the snares and tempta” 
tions which attend it.” 


The counsel presented, under 


brought much valuable informa. 
tion into a narrow Compass, and 
discerned no small judgment in se- 
lecting bis materials. His scru- 
pulous attention to mark bis au. 
thorities adds to the value of his 
work, and assists a reader still fur- 
ther to pursue any favourite sub- 
ject. 

It would be unjust to close this 
article, which, from the variety 
of subjects has extended beyond 
our design, without commending 
the typographical execution of the 
Volume and its general Correct- 
ness. . 





Art. I1.—A Farewell Address 
from a Tutor to his Pupils : 
By the late Rev. Radcliffe 
Scholefield, of Birmingham. 
Stourbridge; Printed and sold 
by J. Fowler—Sold also by 
Sherwood and Co, Paternoster 
Row, London; and may be 
had of all other Booksellers. 
1814. 12mo. pp. 32. 

We can with great confidence 
recommend this manual of moral 
and religious admonition as very 
judicious in point of design and 
execution, and very usefal in its 
tendency. The class of young 
persons for whom it was primarily 
intended, and to whom, we May 
hope, it will be not a little bene. 
ficial, are those who have the pur- 
Suits of commercial and of civil 
life in view. Accordingly, the 
advice offered them by the author 
has reference to the following in- 
guiries ; 

“ Ist, What is necessary in re- 
gard to general conduct, and which 
is equally applicable to every other 
station in life; and 

“9d, What may enable youth to 
shine [hereafter] in the mercantile 
world, and carry them with hovour 
and success, through the cares and 
VOL, 1X. 4 Dv 
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the above heads, in this well. 
printed and low.priced tract, is 
evidently dictated by a solid judg- 
ment and a pious and affectionate 
heart. We shall transcribe the 
introductory remarks and the con- 
clusion : 

« You are now gomg, my young 
friends,’ writes Mr. 5. * to launch 
your little barks upon the great 
ocean of human life. The time you 
have spent with me has oecu in- 
tended to prepare you for doing it 
with the greatest advantage and 
success.” 

«To carry on the allusion, you 
have been providing and laying up 
your stores, wherewith to traffic ; 
endeavouring to learn their nature 
and value, how you may bring 
them into the world with the great- 
est credit to yourselves, and render 
them most useful and worthy of 
regard and esteem to your fellow 
creatures.” 

«“ The stock of knowledge which 
you have acquired, and the princi- 
ples you have cultivated, may be 
considered as the cargo which you 
carry out, aud which (though im- 
mediately bartered for other com- 
modities), is, in the end, destined 
to bring ina large increase of trea- 
sure. For this purpose, reason 
guided by judgmeut and conscience, 
may be considered as occupying 
the station of a pilot, and your pas- 
sions, asthe sails, to waft you with 
greater speed and pleasure over the 
ocean of life. Preserve but the first 
steady at the helm, and it will steer 
you safe [safely] amidst the suares 
and dangers to which you are ex- 
posed, and will teach you when 
and where to slacken the canvass— 
when to cast or weigh aachor: 
while, if you suffer it to sleep, or 
be off its guard, the necessary con- 
sequence will be, that your passions 
will either droop, losidg all their 
power of enabling you to prosecute . 


* 
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your voyage, and, as it were, be- 
calming you in your passage, or 
drive you headlong at the mercy of 
the winds and waves upon some of 
the numberless shoals, rocks, or 
quicksands, which lie in your way, 
and shipwreck all your hopes and 
desires.” 


Mr. §. takes this solemn and 
parental leave of his pupils : 


“And now, my young friends, 
1 commend you to the care and pro- 
tection of that God who, while 
you serve him, will never forsake 
you.” 
we With regard to each other, dis- 
tance of place will, probably, soon 
separate us; the mighty ocean may 
divide some of us, and death must 
finally break every connexion ; but 
the God of your fathers and your 
own God ever lives. Serve him 
with a perfect heart anda willing 
mind, and you secure a lasting 
friend.—Permit me to add, that til! 
the pulse of life shall cease to beat, 
you have ever an earthly friend, 
who will ever rejoice to hear of your 
happiness, to whom you may, at 
all times, without reserve, unbosom 
all your cares and perplexities, who 
has a mind capable of being candid 
to your failings and inadvertencies, 
who can pity, and will be ever 
ready to give you the best advice in 
his power, should you ever be en- 
snared in the toils of vice ; and who, 
asa proof of your affection, and one 
of his last requests, begs you to pe- 
ruse this paper once a month, or as 
much oftener as you please,” 


A geod likeness, in shade, of 
the venerable author, is prefixed 
to these pages. He was, for ma. 
ny years, the much-respected mi- 
nister of the Society of Protestant 
Dissenters assembling at the Old 
Meeting-house, in Birmingham, 
in which town he died, June 2\st, 
1803. In one of the subsequent 
Numbers of the Monthly Maga- 
zine, for that year, an excellent 
sketch is given of his life and cha. 
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racter ; there would be much pro, 
priety, we conceive, in its ac. 
companying a future impression 
of the Farewell Address. 





Art. Il].—Letéers to the Rev. J. 
Kinghorn, on the Doctrine of 
the Divinity of Christ. By I. 
Perry. 8vo. pp. 96. J. John. 
son and Co. and Eaton, 1813. 


Mr. Kinghorn, a minister of 
the Baptist denomination, at Nor. 
wich, lately published a pam- 
phlet in defence of the Divinity, or 
rather Deity, of Jesus Christ; 
the work before us is an answer to 
that publication by Mr. Perry, 
also minister of a Congregation, at 
Norwich, who recently, we be. 
lieve, exchanged the Calvinistic 
system and ‘Trinitarian worship, 
for the faith and worship of the 
Unitarians. We have not secn 
Mr. Kinghorn’s pamphlet; but 
we learn from these Letters that it 
consists chiefly of a string of une 
explained texts; the explanation 
of which is the main object of 
Mr. Perry’s publication, which 
is therefore quite intelligible with 
out the work which gave rise to it, 
and is, indeed, as much an answer 
to Trinitarian writers in common 
as to Mr. Kinghorn. In his exe 
position of scripture the author 
discovers his acquaintance with 
the best biblical critics, and dis» 
plays learning and solid judgment. 
He has taken up most of the dif- 
ficult passages of the Bible, relat- 
ing to the ‘Trinitarian controversy, 
and has, we guess, convinced Mr. 
Kinghorn himself, that the popu 
lar acceptation of the sacred wr 
tings is not always agreeable to 
their real meaning. 

The Letters contain also some 
general observations and reas 
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ings, which entitle the author to no 
mean praise, for thorough ac- 
quaintance with theology, and an 
accurate discernment of the hu- 


man mind. 

The following is, we fear, a true 
picture of the state of mind in 
which the greater part of the pro. 
fessors of religion read the Bible : 


“ So unacquainted are many with 
the state of their own minds, that 
it requires much pains to convince 
them, that the terms which they 
use to express the articles of their 
faith, are not tobe found in the 
scriptures ; and that almost all the 
language in which they converse 
on religious subjects, is either des- 
titute of meaning, or full of contra- 
dictions where a glimpse of mean- 
ing can be discerned. Bad meta- 
physics are wrought into the very 
texture of their minds, and mista- 
ken, either for simple and evident 
truths, or for sacred and inexplica- 
ble mysteries. Obscure terms, into 
the peg | of which they have 
never once inquired, are the most 
familiar to their ears. While a 
thousand plain passages of scripture, 
which teach the most sublime and 
interesting doctrines, lie neglected 
and forgotten, a few difficult texts 
occupy all their attention, and be- 
come numerous in appearance, from 
incessant repetition. Interpreta- 
tions of scripture to which they 
have been long accustomed, seem 
to them perfectly natural, even 
When most remote from the con- 
ceptions of those to whom the lan- 
guage of the sacred writings was 

rst addressed, and at variance with 
the design of the speaker. They 
cousider the most complicated sys- 
tem of religion, as all simplicity, 
exclusively the gospel of Christ, 
ana the teheten of the poor; plain 
truth as infidel philosophy; an 
common sense as an enemy to sav- 
ing faith. Objections which arise 
in their minds against sentiments 
the most shocking to their best and 
most natural feelings, they instant- 


d the Roman 


] : repel, as temptations to apostacy. 
Dangerous books, blasphemous no- 
tions, awful delusions, are the ap- 
pellations under which they hear 
the writings of the most pious and 
illustrious men proscribed. In this 
state of mind, impartial reading and 
inquiry are regarded as criminal. 
Yet under every disadvantage aris- 
ing from the prejudices of educa- 
tion, the influence of popular opi- 
pions, the dread of opprobrious 
names, and of evils far more serious 
in the estimation of those who pos- 
sess an enlightened mind and a 
feeling heart, many who have em- 
braced the doctrines of Unitarian- 
ism have been at first excited to in- 
quiry, by that impatience of arbi- 
irary restrictions which is natural 
to the soul of man; by observing. 
the repugnance of reason to the ab- 
surdities of human creeds; and by 
contrasting the simplicity of scrip. 
ture with the comments of their 
teachers. The reading of Unita- 
rian writings has been thcir last 
resource.” Pp. 4, 5. 

Mr. Perry contends boldly and 
successfully that Unitarianism is 
not, as its adversaries seem to imae 
gine, of modern date; and he thus 
beautifully describes and illustrates 
the revival of it, after the Refor- 


mation: 

“ All sects, Sir, have flattered 
themselves that the general princi- 
ples of their systems are as eternal 
as truth, and their uliarities as 
ancient as the founder of their re- 
ligion. Catholics wish to refer Pro- 
testantism toa recent and impure 
origin, in the reign of Henry the 
Villth. ‘Trinitarians confine their 
views of Unitarianism, to this side 
of that deluge of barbarism and su- 
perstition which overwhelmed the 
moral world, at the destruction of 
and extended 
to the era of the Reformation ; and 
from which some sects arose sooner 
than others. The tops of ru 
rocks and barren mountains first: 
appeared ; but the extensive plains 
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and fertile valleys, destined for the 
abode of man, rose last to view. 
The g'vomy raven was the first to 
quit the ark, and wes not leng in 
fi.ding a resting place: but the 
peaceful dove hovered over the 
scene of desolation, returned and 
lingered, till it brought the olive 
branch, to give the assurance of 
safety to mau.kind. The sun itself 
could not, at first, penetrate the 
misty atmosphere, purify the air, 
and restore the unclouded face of 
the heavens.” PP. 7. 


Every one versed in theology 
must have observed how much the 
advocates of reputed orthodoxy 
have, of late years, lowered their 
tone of speech: upon the altered 
character of modern controversy, 
Mr. Porty renvarks, - 


“A reader of modern controversy, 
after he has perused a defence of 
some doctrine, has frequently to 
commence 9gain to mquire what 
has been proved. The s\stems and 
definitions of errly wriiers, from 
their vouriety and inconsistency, 
give satisfaction to no party, and 
constantly exposed their authors to 
refutation. \iodern writers of the 
same denomination have been 
taught by the fate of others to be 
so guarded, as to render it almost 
impossible either to understand or 
refute them. This mode of con- 
ducting controversy has some ad- 
vantages. ‘To contend agamst mo- 
dern doctrines, is like fighting with 
atrial forms; when you imagine 
that the sword passes through their 
very vitais, they close again. The 
phantoms sustain no injury; they 
elude all pursuit. and mock at all 
force When their real nature is 
understood, they will cease to cre- 
ate any alarm. | am strack with the 
differen.e between the doctrine of 
the i rinity as it appears in the wri- 
tings of real Trinitarians, and the 
divinity of C mst as asserted in Ja- 
ter publications. The more ancient 
doctrine had something venerable 


in its appearance, to a mind pre- 
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pared to view it with respect and 
approach it with timidity. Ancient 
orthodoxy presented to the imagi- 
nation the illusion ofa vast aud 
gloomy castle, situated on the in. 
accessible rock of mystery, enve- 
loped in the shades of superstition, 
and rendered more awful by the 
thunders of persecution. Mocern 
orthodox y ts an edifice of contracted 
dimensions, and of inferior work- 
manship, placed in a lower site; 
and when the fogs which generally 
surround it are a little dispersed, it 
appears to be in astate of dilapida- 
tion. Could some of the old cham- 
pions of the faith held sacred by our 
forefathers arise from their tombs, 
I know not whether they would 
prefer modern Orthodoxy to mo- 
deri Unitarianism.” Pp. 28, 20 


* What does Unitarianism leave 
in Christianity’ ? isa question often 
launtingly put by Calvinists and 
Trinitarians. Our author antict. 
pates it and supplies the follows 
ing satisfactory answer, at the 
conclusion of a series of crli- 
cisins :— 


‘*Be not alarmed, Sir, lest we 
should leave only a small portion of 
reality in the Bible. We leave 
therea God of boundless perfection; 
a providence that extends over all, 
that watches even over the fall of a 
sparrow ; the immortality of man; 
the promise of forgiveness to the 
penitent: the pure and perfect pre 
cepts of Jesus; his lovely example ; 
his resurrection from the dead, and 
a heaven as spacious as the heaveno 
Calvin ; and we have never threat- 
ened our opponeuts with exclusion 
from the general assembly of the 
just and good. We give all the ho- 
nour to Jesus which is consistent 
with his own declarations, and with 
the nnity, supremacy, aud infinite 
perfection of ‘his Father. We & 
tribute no less to one God than 
others to three persons.” Pp. 73, 74. 


We must allow ourselves # 
make only one more extract 5 a0 
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we shall select a paragraph in 
reply to the common accusation 
aginst Uniartans of degrading 
Jesus Christ. 

* You have observed, Sir, that 
‘one thiug ts plain, thot it is the 
very esseuce of our sysiem to lower 
the ~aviour.’ It 1s equally plain, 
that itis ‘se very essence of Pro- 
tes! “item fo owerthe Virgin Mary. 
She does uot appear among us in 
the exeited character of the Mother 
oftiod In this case I believe yo 
woud reply, ¢ Trath isour object : 
our notions of the dignity of the 
Virgin are not subject to our choice.’ 
Is it not the glorious peculiarity of 
God to iave uo equal? Even hea- 
thens have claimed this privilege 
for ove of their deities.* Can you 
suppose, ~ir, that auy number of 
persous or gods may be admitted 
without *ffe.-ting the honour of the 
Father, or that so small a number 
as two or three, but no more, ts 
admissible? ts ali the evil of ad- 
van wig other beings to the same 
rank with God, to be removed by 
the little contrivance of saying, that 
they are persons only, and not Gods? 
Are all the plain testimonies of the 
New Testament to the proper hu- 
manity of Jesus to be evaded by the 
help of the words ‘as man?’ It 
seems to be assumed that if Jesus be 
only aman, there is no injury done 
in believing him to be a God: but 
that if he be ‘yod, the evil of deny- 
ing his divinity is great and fatal. 
But is not the danger on your side 
equil, unless you imagine that, if 
we are mistaken, eternal condem- 
nation must await us; but that, if 
you are mistaken, itis to be attn- 





* “ Ho: ace sings, in strains which a 
Christian might approve, if addressed to 
the Father of all : 

Quid prius dicam solitis Parentis 
Laudibus ; qui res hominum ac deorum, 
Qui mare et terras, variisque mundum 
Tenrperat hort: ? 
Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
ow vigit quidquam simile, aut secun- 
‘ nm.” 


buted only to a pardonable excess 
of zeal for the honour of Cirist ? 
Sut is not equal concern due to the 
honour of the Father? If Protes- 
tants had been intimidated by the 
doctrine of Catholics, that there is 
no salvation out of the pale of the 
church, thes would never have 
obtained ecclesiasti al power, and 
have claimed in their turn the pri- 
vilege of sitting in judgment on 
all who presume to reform their re- 
formetion : and what is more, they 
would never have discovered many 
important truths, or reformed many 
vross abuses. Bigotry has always 
the advant»ge of assuming that it is 
on the safe side of every question ; 
because they who endeavour to di- 
vest themselves of tuis unamiable 
qnality, remember who hath said, 
‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,’” 
Pp. 86, 87. 

The reader will now judge for 
himself of the value of these Let. 
ters, which we can confidently 
commend to his perusal, not only 
forthe excellencies already spe- 
cified, but also forthe serious spi- 
rit ‘and urbane manner in which 
they are written, 





Art. 1V.—The Exercise of the 
Social Principle in Keligton: 
A Sermon, preached at the 
Unitarian Chapel, in Artillery 
Lane, London, June 1, 1814, 
By John Kentish, 12mo, pp. 43. 
Birmingham, Belcher and Son, 
and Smiths ; London, Johnson 
and Co. and D, Eaton. 


We have already given an ab- 
stract of this ingemious and inte- 
resting discourse (pp. 370, 371), 
and, on a review of it, feel anxious 
to give it the humble sanction of 
our commendation. 

The ‘ social prmeciple’ is beau- 
tifully described and illustrated jin 
the introduction; is then happily 
exemplified in the case of the 
apostle Paul, from whose bistory 
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the text [Acts xxvin. 15,] is taken; 
and is neat vindicated and urged 
iu its application to great moral 
and religious objects: here the 
preacher successfully brings in the 
Unitarian Fund. 

« Christian Unitarianism depends, 
under God, for its advancement, on 
the association of its friends. It is 
natural, at first view, to wonder and 
lament that societies like yours had 
not an earlier existence in this coun- 
try. At the conclusion, for instance, 
of the seventeenth and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, the 
popular doctrine of the Trinity was 
rejected by men of no ordinary name 
for talents and learning, for piety 
and virtue and active usefulness. 
These excellent persons aided, most 
assuredly, by their writings and 
their characters, the cause of Truth. 
But they were known only as indi- 
viduals: they formed no distinct and 
united body: searcely any of them 
separated from churches im which 
worship is offered to more objects 
than the oue God, the Father of our 
JLord Jesus Christ; nor did they 
publish their sentiments in the man- 
ner best calculated to gain the at- 
tention of the generality of men. 
lt was the sincere opinion of most 
of them that they might safely join 
in Trinitarian prayers the language 
of which admitted of some construc- 
tion not altogether inconsistent with 
the unity of the Supreme Being. 
Upon this language therefore they 
put their own interpretation, doubt- 
less not that of the bulk of their fel- 
low worshippers or of the framers 
of those services. Without usurping 
the office of their judges, we may 
be allowed to express our concern 
at their regarding the practice as 
harmless and justifiable. If, in the 
character of Unitarians, they had 

jointly remonstrated against popu- 
larerror, they would, probably, have 
overcome, in the end, reproach and 
opposition, or at least rendered it 
an easier task for those who suc- 
ceeded them to combat with the 
fears of the timid, the indolence of 
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the lukewarm, the fury of the bi- 
gotted, the calumnies of the inte- 
rested and the artifices of the 
worldly. 

“« 1t must be owned that the times 
in which they lived were far from 
being equally auspicious with the 
preseut to the avowal aud diffusion 
of Antitrinitarian opinions. Party 
spirit, both religious and political, 
raged with uncommon violence: 
the rights of Conscience, the duty 
and extent of Toleration, were not 
clearly undersiood. Cruel enact- 
ments had recently been made by 
the legislature against persons who 
denied the Trinity ; enactments the 
repeal of which, since your last an- 
niversary meeting, is the honour of 
this age and reign, and must afford 
you, my brethren, particular satis- 
faction when you consider that it 
has been effected in part through 
the instrumentality of your society.* 
You will, in consequence, thank 
God, and take courage.” Pp. 27—29. 

The progress of Unitarianism 
and the ditlerent modes in which it 
has spread in North and in South 
Britain, is well described in the 
following paragraph : 

“In this division of Great Britain 
the benefits of education, even at 
the present day, are less equally en- 
joyed than among our Northern 
neighbours. Hence in England ac- 
curate sentiments, on topics of the 
highest import,usually descend from 
persons whose advantages, habits 
and professions have prepared them 
for close research te those of their 
countrymen who are engaged in the 
business of civil life. In Scotland, 
on the contrary, where it is difficult 
to meet with an individual ignorant 
of the art of reading, or an entire 
stranger to religious subjects, the 
process is somewhat different. Men 
of plain sense and serious reflexion 
have set the first example, among 
the inhabitants of that part of the 
kingdom, not merely of renouncing 
generally received errors but of em- 








** Monthly Repos. Vol. viii. 416" 











bodying themselves into associations 
of Unitarian Christians. In this in- 
stance the revival of ‘Truth seems 
to begin among the people: in our 
ewn nation it originated, if | mis- 
take not, with ministers and students 
and men of leisure as well as of a 
turn for scriptural inquiries. | per- 
ceive therefore Provideutial wisdom 
and goodness not only in the exist- 
ence of two classes of institutions to 
which our denomination is greatty 
indebted, | mean the Unitarian Book 
Society and the Unitarian Fund, 
with their respective auxiliary asso- 
ciations, but also in the order of 
time in which they have appeared. 
The circulation of a vast number of 
volumes calculated to unfold the 
evidences, the devotional and moral 
spirit, of Unitarianism, had already 
made an impression upon the public 
mind: the soil was not unprepared 
for your cultivation ; yet it was high- 
ly desirable that the instruction 
which can be communicated by 
familiar and frequent preaching 
should accompany or follow what 
is gained from books.” Pp. $2, 33. 

Mr. Kentish hints judicious ad- 
vice and drops a spirited remark 
upon the denomination—* Ra. 
tional Christians.” 

* ‘To persons whose religious faith 
widely varies from what is popular 
and established the title of ratio- 
naib Christians has frequently been 
given. May they be still more anxi- 
ous to deserve than to assume the 
honourable epithet! It is some- 
times, | know, applied to them con- 
temptuously. And, truly, if it be 
esteemed reproachful to obey the 
will of Christ by the exercise of the 
mental faculties upon the noblest 
subjects, then we are contented to 
share the reproach in common with 
Apostles, Evangelists and some of 
the greatest characters in early and 
later ages.” Pp, 39, 40. 

We must dismiss this discourse 
with making another extract, in 
which it will be seen that Mr. 
Kentish is a hearty advocate of the 
Society, whose cause he was called 


Upon to plead :— 
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“ The more attentively the prin” 
ciples, the tendency and the pro” 
ceedings of your Society are con- 
sidered, the more deserving, I 
doubt not, it will be found of the 
patronage of those of your Christian 
brethren who worship exclusively 
the Universal Father. You invite 
them to determine for themselves. 
jut they who have witnessed the 
good effects of your exertions, par- 
ticularly in North Britain, can 
scarcely refrain from exclaiming, 
in the language of scripture, ‘the 
blessing of Jehovah be upon 
vou!’"*® P. 37. 





Art. V.—The Suppression of the 
Pure Doctrines of the Gospel 
during the Dark Ages; and 
their Revival at and since the 
period of the Reformation con. 
sidered, in a Sermon, addressed 
to the Congregation of Unita- 
rian Dissenters, at Plymouth : 
in consequence of the intended 
establishment of the Devon and 
Cornwall Association, and 
Tract Society. By Israel Wors- 
ley. 12mo. pp. 36. Printed 
for the Society, by Jackson, 
Plymouth. 


We have, happily, frequent oc. 
casion to take notice of Sermons 
before the Unitarian Associations, 
throughout the island; but our 
attention has been called to no one 
more appropriate, more manly or 
more sensible than the present. 
May the little cloud out of the 
sea, like a man’s hand,t spread 
and cover and fertilize the earth : 
may the Devon and Cornwall ase 
sociation embrace a perpetually 
increasing number of Christians, 
worshippers of the Father in hea- 
ven, zealous for the faith once 
delivered to the saints ! 


— 


© © Ps, cxxix. 8.’ 


+ 1 Kings xviii, 44, Mr. Worsley’s 
text. 
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POETRY. 


Lines written in a moment of 
great Distress. 


Like mine,—a complicated chain of 
woe, 
Tell me was ever 
to wear it? 
If such there chance to be, to him I'll 
go, 
Tell bim my grief and ask him Low 
to bear it 
T call upon my fortitude in vain, 
[ rall upon my reasouing pewers to 
aid me, 
But reason gives new vigor to my pain, 
And misplac’d firmness only can 
mislead me. 
Not one the gifts of nature more than I, 
O- mau’s best attribute of reason 
prizes, 
But ah! I feel their insufficiency, 
Whe grief or anguish ike a whirl- 
win | rises— 
Nought then but Resiguation can op- 
pose 
The stream of rude adversity and 
surrow ; 
This will not only smooth it as it flows, 
But promise lastiug happiness to- 
morrow. 
Yet oh! unceasingly to be distress’d 
Is still man's fate,—fix'd in this 
mansion dreary : 


mortal doom’d 


Tell me '—O tell me! when shall | 
find rest, 
Shall it be soon? O say! for I am 
weary, 





War. 
From an Elegy, written on the Plain of 
Fontenoy, by Anna Matilda, 1788. 
Yes, the time was, nor very far the 
date, 

When carnage here her crimson toil 
began ; 

When nations’ standards wavy’d 
threat’ning state, 

And man, the murd'rer, met the mur- 
d’rer man, 


For war is murder, tho’ the voice of 
kings 

Has sty!d it justice, styl’d it glory 
too! 

Yet from worst motives, fierce ambi- 
tion springs, 

And there, fx'd prejudice is all we 


view ! 


O let the aspiring warrior think with 
grief, 

Phat as produc’d by chymic art re 
fin'd ; 

So xlittring conquest, from the lau. 
rel-leaf, 

Extracts a general poison for mankind, 


Nor deem, ve vain! that e’er I mean 
to sweil 

My feeble verse with many a sounding 
name, 


Of such, the mercenar bard may tell, 
Aud call such dreary desvlation, fame. 





Orison. 
By the Rev. Herbert Jenkins, Lewcester, 


Blest beam that o’er the lucid deep 
Across the wide expanse is she', — 
And greets my eyes when tiesh’ning 

sleep 
With silken wings is gently fled, 


And as th’ unfoldin: day draws on 
May virtue brexthe in ev ry breath, 

Till \ife’s expiring gleam 1s gone, 
And darkness settles into death. 





Address. 


Written by the Rev Rann Kennedy, 
M. A® and sposen by M's Edwin, 
imm diately after the jlayo* the Deaf 
and Dumb, acted, at the Theatre Royal, 
in Birmingham, on the 27th of August, 
1814, before the Duke of Levonshire, 
for the benefit of the General Instiiu- 
tion for «he Instruction of Deaf and 
Domb Children, of which his Grace 
is President. 


If ye, spectators of our drama’s 

Have sympathiz’'d with injur 
lot, dian 

And if your breasts have hail’d with 
glad a; plause 

The warm asserters 
cause, 

In them behold yourselves, 
come, 

As generous patrons of the Deaf and 
Dumb; 


plot, 
d Julio's 


of his righteous 
that hither 


— 2 





* Second Master of King Edward the 
Sixth’s free gtammar-school in Bu- 
mingham, 














Outcasts by birth, that still might want 
in vain 

Rights dearer far than Julio’s lost do- 
main, 

That, unacquainted with creation's plan, 

Might never feel the dignity of man, 

Yet wear his form, while, sunk in 
mental death, 

They walk the earth, mere 
breath. 


No voice maternal sooth'd their infant 
hours, : 
Or woke, by prattled lore, their think- 

ing powers : 
Shut out for ever from the realms of 
sound, ; 
With them the countless moving lips 
around 

Hold no communion ; for beyond their 
reach 

Are all the social biandishments of 
speech, 

All that to hearing can be told or sung, 

When the heart’s music modulates the 
tongue. 


Yet, as where Julio his lov’d home ob- 
tain’d, 
Here ed their nature's heritage be 


vehicles of 


? 
ere, with success to De L’Epee un- 

known, 

For them a Braidwood’s master skill] is 
shown : 

Tis here, while knowledge courts their 
tutor'd sight, 

Their mouths unlock’d can mimic words 
aright, 


And, though its fame is spread o'er 
ev’ry coast, 
Say, can this seat of arts as nobly boast 
t here each metal every shape as- 
sumes 
Which use contrives and elegance il- 
lumes, 
As that in woe’s mute children, here 
we find 
Uprais'd and clear'd the buried ore of 
mind, 
on their gaze, to her asylum 
brought, 
Here patient Pity opes new worlds of 
thought, 
With sense and fecling gives their eyes 
to shine, 
And lights up all the human face divine, 
G aay in silent prayer, to lift on 


The smile of conscious immortality ? 
VOL. Ix. 4& 
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May ye whose efforts such designs bee 
friend, 

Still more and more their blest effect 
extend ! 

And o'er those efforts be it long your 
pride 

To see th’ illustrious Cavendish preside, 

Who, thus engag’d, with purer joy 
shall glow 

Than Wealth e’er bought or Grandeur 


can bestow ! 


Epitaphium Perdilecte Conjugis. 

** J, Fuge,”’ mors inquit ; volat irrevo. 
cabile telum, 

Nec metam ietigit, 
cupit. 

Illa super mortem letos agit, ecce tri- 


umphos, 
Me, me telum istud figit, et emorior. 


In English. 


Epitaph on a beloved Wife. 


“ Fly,” said the Tyrant, and his dart 
he sent, 

It lingered not, but miss’d the mark it 
meant. ‘ 

Her name on earth, her spirit lives on 
high, | 

She’s the survivor, and the slain am I. 

Library. Vol. 1. (1761) p. 328. 


quam tetigisse 





Rural Prospect, 


Health to you all, ye hills, and vales, 
and plains, 

True be your damsels and as true your 
swains. 

Nor can the muse forget ‘your wedded 
pairs, | 

Peace to their hearths and virtue to 
their heirs. m= 

To poverty, content her balm impart, 

And wealth, be thine an hospitable 
heart. 

Health ¢o you all, and health without 
annoy ; 
O may ye sow in hope, and reap with 

joy! 
Health to you all, and health for many 


a year, 
And ¢o your souls be your Preserver 


fr. 
And from that hour when flesh and 
spirit sever, 
O from that hour, health to your souls 


for ever. 
Library. 1. 589. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRs; 


OR 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World, 








France it seems is eager to re- 
turn to the ancient system. Asa 
proof that it has not forgotten its 
former follies, the following in- 
stance has been given: The city 
of Nismes, ardently desirous to 
see a prince spring from the an- 
cient stock by means of the Duch- 
ess of Angoulesme, “ has made a 
vow, that if heaven should grant 
this favour, which would crown 
the felicity of France, to conse. 
crate to God a statue in silver of 
an infant of the usual weight at 
the period of birth. ‘This vow was 
solemnly proclaimed on the 19th 
of July, in the parish church of 
St. Castor, and in the chapel de. 
dicated to St. Francis de Sailes, 
whose particular intercession was 
invoked by Mons. Baron, coun- 
sellor ofthe royal court of Nismes, 
and churchwarden of the parish 
of St. Bauzille, who first con- 
ceived this religious and patriotic 
idea. The Abbe Ferrand, rector 
of the parish of St. Castor, de. 
livered a discourse appropriate 
to the occasion. We are assured, 
that it was in consequence of a 
similar vow made by Louis XIII, 
that Louis the Great was born. 
It is difficult to convey any con. 
ception of the impression made 
by this affecting ceremony on the 
minds of the faithful. A deputa- 
tion has been commissioned to lay 
this vow at the feet of her royal 
highness Madame the Duchess of 
Angoulesme.’” ‘This is inserted in 
the Gazette de France of the 23d 
of August, withan evidentintention 
to procure similar vows, and thus 
this besotted nation afier so many 


years has returned again, like the 
dog to his vomit, and has not fore 
gotten its idolatrous rites. 

The rector of the University of 
Paris rejoices equally in the change 
that has taken place ; for he says, 
“‘itisa iriend of traditionary usages; 
it must bless their return, and is 
resolved that children should he 
taught what their ancestors had 
been taught.”” Weare extremely 
sorry that the good rector could 
not make a distinction between 
the old wives’ fables of their ane 
cestors, and what ought to be 
taught in a place dedicated to 
education. But the world is not 
wise enough to adopt the true 
maxim of education, namely, to 
teach young people how to think, 
not what to think; to be reason- 
able beings, not parrots. 

One good precedent, however, 
has made its appearance. Two 
authors and two printers, who had 
been taken up for a political 
pamphlet, have been released, the 
court of Paris having decreed, 
that “ there is no ground for ace 
cusing the said four persons of 
being accessaries tu a crime tend- 
ing to excite civil war, by arming 
or inducing the citizens to arm 
one against the other.” The fact 
is, that these writers viewed a p0- 
litical measure in a different light 
from their opponents, and the way 
to treat them was to answer their 
work by argument, not by im- 
prisonment. A writer may be él- 
roneous in his opinions, as also 
may be an attorney-general in 
attacking them; and supposing 
the latter to be right, which i 











oftentimes far from being the case, 
it does not follow that the mis- 
taken author is to be pursued cri- 
minally. The malicious attempt 
to injure must be made apparent, 
and posterity does justice to the 
sage, which is denied to him by 
his contemporaries. 

But, if much of ancient folly 
is returning back to this volatile 
nation, there seems to reign in its 
cabinet a good spirit, which may 
lead eventually to much improve. 
ment. The jealousies respecting 
the emigrant property are com- 
posed; the sovereign does not 
seen desirous to increase his au- 
thority; his ministers address the 
legislature in 4 tone very different 
from that of the ancient monarcby; 
and many of its members speak 
with a spirit of energy, which 
shews that they have really the 

ood of their country at heart. 
hey do not, however, yet see ih 
the proper light the wickedness of 
the Slave Trade, and the style of 
their publications leads us to ex- 
pect, that they will establish their 
maxims in their own blood, and 
that of myriads of Africans, One 
measure does great credit to the 
sovereign. He has directed an 
inquiry to be made into the con- 
duct of prisons, and is going to 
make an experiment in his own 
kingdom, formed on the American 
plan for the reformation of con- 
victs. We rejoice in this measure, 
and trust that it will be produc- 
tive of great good. Criminals are 
no longer to be heaped together 
promiscuously, but a proper se- 
paration is to take place both with 
respect to age and sex. Much 
Temains to be done jn this country 
on this subject. The corn laws 
agitate them as they do us, but 
their reports on this subject are 
notso voluminous asours. A si- 
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milar spirit of self-interest reigns 
in both kingdoms, pervading dif- 
ferent classes: with us the land- 
owner is fearfu] that he shall not 
get enough, with the French, it 
is the consumer, who thinks that 
he cannot have corn too cheap. 
The arguments used in the two 
countries point out sufficiently 
the tallacy of their respective sys 
tems, 

Rome is reviving. The splen- 
dour of the papacy is restored. 
His pretended holiness, surround- 
ed with his cardinals, has displayed 
in great pomp the mummeries of 
his worship, and is strengthen. 
ing himself by the restoration of 
the herd of monks and friars to 
their ancient employments. The 
most remarkable thing is the reno- 
vation of the order of the Jesuits. 
The suppression of this order was 
the work of the catholics them. 
selves, the restoration of it seems 
to be part of some great plan, 
which will gradually unfold itself 
to the wondering world. The pope 
speaks in his bull on this subject 
with all the arrogance of former 
times ; he commands the order to 
be every where repected by all in 
authority. The ancient discie 
pline is restored, and the surviving 
monks collected from Russia, Si- 
cily and England, their chief 
places of refuge, are now busily 
employed in building up their sys- 
tem. It will soon be seen what 
effect this bull of the pretended 
holy father will produce. The 
merits of the order in education 
have been generally acknowledged, 
and they certainly possessed tad. 
lents, which in former times were, 
in this respect, of great advantage, 
But we apprehend that the state 
of things is so much altered, atid 
it will require so much time to 
form instructors even upon the old 
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plan, that the Jesuits will scarcely 
be uble to get possession again of 
many places of education; and as 
to their interference in the political 
world, the cathvlics are too much 
enlightened to permit them to play 
the same game that was carried on 
formerly with so much success, 
Hiowever, after what we have seen, 
it is impossible to conjecture the 
chang s that may be effected. Not 
the least disposition appears in 
Rome to get rid of its abomina- 
tions, and the other countries are 
far from seeing the folly of sub- 
mission to an Italian priest, who, 
to support his newly-acquired au- 
thority, will have recourse to all 
the wiles and deceits which have 
been practised by his sce for so 
many ages. ‘lhe tone may be al. 
tered, but the craft is exactly the 
sume; and if it is seen through at 
once by the real Christians, the 
nominal professors of religion will, 
as they have been befure, be de. 
luded by the varied forms of hy. 
pocrisy. 

In Spain a crisis seems to be at 
hand, and the usurpation of Fer- 
dinand may be shaken. Compas- 
sion is excited fur those who pre. 
served the kingdom for this infa. 
tuated sovereign, and who in pri. 
son are lamenting that they did 
not take the proper steps for se- 
curing that liberty for which they 
had uadergone so many privations, 
and struggled through so many 
difficulties. The precise state of 
the kingdom is, however, far from 
being well known. The king is ap- 
parently all.powerful. His edicts 
are very violent, and threaten mi. 
litary punishment to the disaffected, 
The rumour of his father’s retura 
to claim the kingdom appears to 
be unfounded, as the ceremonies 
of Rome have in his eyes a pre- 
ference over the splendour of roy- 
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alty. But if Ferdinand shouid 
gain a complete victory over his 
Europeans, bis American subjects 
are not likely to be brought under 
the yoke. Monte Video has at last 
surrendered to the arms of Buenos 
Ayres, whose success was greatly 
owing to the energy of their English 
admiral. The new government has 
thus the command of both sides of 
La Plata; and if Spain can afford 
any troops in this crisis, the few 
she can send will find no small 
difficulty in obtaining a rallying 
place for the discontented, From 
this conquest Buenos Ayres is at 
ease in its eastern quarter; and it 
loses no time, for it is carrying on 
the war with vigour in the west, 
Every thing portends the establish. 
ment of an active government, and 
as an Englishman is at the head of 
its marine, we shall hope his inilu. 
ence will extend so far as to pree 
vent the new from imitating the 
old country in its inquisition and 
superstition. 

Norway is in a very extraordie 
nary situation. An armistice has 
taken place between this country 
and the Swedes, who had pene. 
trated to within a few miles of 
Christiana. In the engagements 
before the armistice the Swedes 
had no great reason to boast of 
their success, and the grounds of 
the newly-elected king’s withdrawe 
ing from the contest are not suffi. 
ciently apparent. Both parties are 
now to await the approaching diet, 
in which, if the Norwegians can 
maintain the points fixed on by 
their former debates, they may 
think themselves very happy- It 
is a great point, that they can 
make terms with their future g% 
vernor, and it is not of very great 
consequence, whether he lives at 
Copenhagen or Stockholm. 

But the eyes of all Europe are 








now turned to the approaching 
congress at Vienna, which is the 
lace of resort of emperors and 
Fings and the great men of the 
earth. Never were affairs of 

ater moment agitated by the 
potentates of European Christen. 
dom. The ancient system has 
been overturned; upon what 
foundation is the new one to be 
erected? Is the holy Roman 
empire to be restored, to be ac- 
knowledged, as formerly, by sur. 
rounding states; or is Germany 
to be carved out among indepen. 
dent sovereigns? Will Poland be 
restored to the rank of kingdoms, 
and thus the amende honorable 
be made by present sovereigns for 
the wickedness of their predeces- 
sors, which has not been surpass- 
ed by that of the tyrant over 
whose fal] they are now rejoicing ? 
What will be the fate of Italy, 
and will the Protestant unite 
with the Catholic potentates in 
securing the pre-eminence of the 
pope, and guarantecing to him 
his temporal possessions? In 
this parliament of kings and 
Princes, it is not to be expected 
that a spirit of debate will be 
permitted : but we shall see in 
its decisions, what improvements, 
if any, are to be made in the 
government of Europe. The li- 
berty of the press, the freedom of 
religion, the abolition of the 
slave trade, are topics, that we 
should gladly see sanctioned by 
the unanimous subscription of 
these mighty potentates. Good 
government is of much greater 
consequence than the settling of 
provincial boundaries. 

In this settlement of Europe, 
the affairs of America will not 
be forgotten: but princes may 
legislate on. this side of the At- 
lantic and their decrees be a dead 
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letter on the other. A_ vessel, 
manned entirely by blacks, has 
arrived from Domingo to this 
country. What are they? A 
few months ago they would be 
considered as subjects of an in- 
dependent siate; what are they 
now? Are they in friendship 
with us, or are they to be con- 
sidered as rebels to the authority 
of the Bourbons? At present, it 
does not appear that they are at 
all inclined to submit to the new 
order of things, and the two rival 
princes are determined to resist 
to the uttermost any attack from 
without. In a very spirited pub- 
lication, written by a negro o 
distinction, of Domingo, it is 
strongly recommended, in case of 
invasion, neither to give nor 
to take quarter, We do not 
approve of the principle, but such 
a publication, coming from a 
hegro pen, proves that there is 
not that inferiority on the side 
of the blacks, which the whites 
vainly imagine to be their lot, 
For, on the contrary, the whites, 
considering their advantages from 
education, and the light of reve. 
lation, have great reason to be 
ashamed of the little advance they 
have made beyond the unenlight. 
ened Airicans. 

The war with the United States 
is now carrying on with. great 
vigour, and in consequence much 
of the fruits of human industry 
is destroyed on both sides. The 
Americans have been defeated 
with great loss near the falls of 
Niagara, and such re-inforcements 
have arrived in Canada, from 
Europe, that the Americans will 
not only be confined within their 
own frontiers, but also feel within 
them the effects of an invading 
army. To balance their losses 
on land, they have great successes 
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to boast of from their privateers, 
who have made such inroads on 
our commerce, as to occasion very 
great complaints on the supposed 
neglect of the Admiralty to defend 
it. At a great meeting of the 
merchants of Liverpool, the ques. 
tion was discussed with no small 
degree of asperity on the conduct 
of the Admiralty; and after a 
long debate, it was determined, 
not to send a memorial, as is 
usual on these occasions, to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, but to 
petition the Prince Regent him. 
self to take the matter into con. 
sideration, The petition has been 
presented, and referred to the 
First Lord of the ‘l'reasury. 

We have noticed the return of 
France to ils ancient superstition, 
but England is displaying in its 
papers such an instance of fana- 
ticism, as will incline foreigners 
to believe that our revolt from 
popery has only produced an ex. 
change from one species of folly 
to another. A woman of the 
name of Southcott has long been 
giving to the public a variety of 
fancies, under the name of pro. 
phecies; and her last reverie is, 
that, though between sixty and 
seventy years of age, she is to 
have a child, who is to be the 

reat Head of Christians and 
ews. This story, like that of 
the Cock-lane Ghost, produces 
a great many inquiries after her, 


-__— 


and she has followers who believe 
in it. The event is to take 
place in two or three months; 
and the heads of the Jewish and 
Protestant churches have been in. 
vited to witness the birth of this 
extraordinary child. ‘The com. 
ments of various parties upon this 
subject shew frequently the degree 
of impression that true religion 
has made upon their mind. Some 
are for the interference of the 
civil magistrates, whilst others, 
more wisely, leave it to time, to 
place this miraculous birth in the 
list of the numerous prophecies 
of this unhappy woman, which 
have failed. 
[ Sept. 28, 1814, 

Dispatches were yesterday received by 
government from Major-General Ross 
and Vice Admiral Sir Alexander Coch. 
rane, announcing the capture of Wasu- 
INGTON, the capital of the United 
States, after the complete defeat of the 
American troops stationed to defend it, 
and the destruction of the public build 
ings and stores, and of Commodore Bar- 
ney’s Flotilla. At Washington, the Ca- 
pitol, including the Senate House and the 
House of Representatives, the Arsenal, the 
Dock Yard, the Treasury, the War- Offices 
the President’s Palace, the Rope-Walk, 
the Great Bridge across the Potowmack, 
Fe. Ge. were“ either Llown up or re 
duced to ashes,”” Rear Admiral Cock- 
burn’s dispatch states, that *‘ not @ vés- 


tige o L ty esca destruction.” 
We call the sacks barbarians ; yet 
hey» coming from the smoking ruins 
of Moscow to the capture of Paris, re 
ligiously abstained from pants and 
wanton destruction ! DITOR.) 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 
Persecution in the South of 
Europe. 

Persecution seems to be reviving 
in the South of Europe under the 


auspices of the Pope and the King retire to Leghorn. In Piedmont 


of Sardinia. Measures are said 
to have been taken ‘of late by the 
Holy Office at Rome against the 
Jews, which have caused many 
wealthy families of that nation to 
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too, the Jews, who, during the 
government of the French, held 
the most important situations in 
the law and other departments, 
have been not only removed by 
his Sardinian majesty from all 
es of honour and profit, but 
even deprived of the rights and 
privileges which they enjoyed 
under the government of Buona- 
rte. 

The king of Sardinia is reported 
to have given some curious proofs 
of his abhorrence of French prin- 
ciples. He weuld not pass over 
a bridge erected by Buonaparte’s 
order: and he will not allow of 
vaccination in his dominions, be- 
cause it was introduced by a 
Frenchman! Nay, he will not 
permit any person to hold a si- 
tuation under government, civil 
or military, who has been vacci- 
nated! The small-pox is reckoned, 
it seems, amongst the blessings of 
regular governments, 








DOMESTIC. 
RELIGIOUS, 
Western Unitarian Association, 


The Annual Meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Association 
was held on Wednesday, July 
13, at Yeovil, in Somersetshire, 
at the Chapel of the Rev, Samuel 
Fawcett. A great many friends 
to this truly evangelical cause, 
from most of the neighbouring 
places, met each other upon this 
occasion, and a day of real plea. 
sure, and, it is hoped, of Chriss 
tian improvement, was spent. The 
religious services were two, that 
in the morning beginning at eleven 
clock, and that in the evening 
at half-past six; both were well 
attended, The service in the 
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morning was introduced by the 
Rev. Israel Worsley, of Plymouth, 
who prayed and read the scrip- 
tures. Dr. Carpenter, of Exeter, 
offered up a very excellent long 
prayer: and Dr. Toulmin, of Bir. 
mingham, delivered a most se- 
rious and argumentative discourse 
from the words of our Lord, Joha 
xvii. 3, “* And this is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.’? This able 
sermon, which, while it gratified 
the best informed, was, we know, 
felt and understood by some in the 
lower classes of life, whose com- 
fort and edification the pure gos- 
pel of Jesus is so calculated to 
promote, is, by the wnanimous 
desire of the Association, to be 
printed. 

Inu the evening, the Rev. Ed. 
mund Butcher, of Sidmouth, took 
the devotional part of the service, 
and the Rev. Mr. Treleaven, of 
Dorchestex, warmly pressed upon 
Christians of all parties, the great 
practical duties of mutual charity 
and lovee He was heard with pros 
found attention; his text was, 
‘© Love one another.”” The Rev, 
Samuel Fawcett, read the hymns, 
which were all from Aspland’s 
Collection,” at both the services, 

Thomas Fisher, Esq. of Dor- 
chester, was called to the chair, 
at the meeting for business, which 
followed the morning service. Ma. 
ny useful bints for future use and 
discussion were bere thrown out ; 
amongst others, the propriety of 
an early application to the legis. 
lature, to permit all classes of 
Protestant Dissenters to enjoy the 
same privilege which the respecta- 
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in their own places of worship, 
and according to forms of their 
own drawing up. It was agreed 
to renew the discussion on this, 
and some other matters, at the 
next annual meeting, which is to 
be held at Bristol. 

Twenty ministers were present, 
who, together with upwards of 
thirty lay gentlemen, sat down to 
an excellent dinner at the Mer- 
maid Inn; the venerable Francis 
Webb, Esq. who, in early life 
was a Dissenting minister, and at 
all times a zealous and consistent 
friend of civil and religious liber. 
ty, presided at the table, and by 
the animation and urbanity of 
his manner imparted to others 
the pleasure he evidently felt him. 
self. The ladies, whom the cus- 
toms of society exclude from these 
meetings, were most hospitably 
entertained by Mrs, Fawcett. 
Upon the whole, the Unitarian 
meeting at Yeovil will be remem- 
bered with satisfaction, and if it 
be not their own fault, with im. 
provement, by all who were pre- 
sent at it:—several respectable 
names were added to the Asso. 
ciation. 

B. 





Ordination of the Rev. David Abel, 


On Thursday, June 21, 1814, 
the Rev. David Abel, who pursued 
his preparatory studies in the Pres- 
byterian Academy at Carmarthen, 
was ordained to the pastoral office 
in the congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters at Bardon, in Leicester. 
shire. Ihe service was introduced 
by the Rev. T. Owen, of Lough. 
borough; with prayer and the read. 
ing of the scriptures. The Rev. 
Robert Kell, of Birmingham, de. 
livered an address explaining the 
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nature and objects of a Christian 
church— proposed, as usual, ques. 
tions, to which appropriate and 
manly answers were given by the 
young minister—and recommend. 
ed the connection thus svlemaly 
recognized to the divine blessing. 
The Rev, Benjamin Carpenter, of 
Stourbridge, delivered the Charge, 
founded on Col. iv. 17, * Take 
heed to the ministry which thou 
hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil it.” The Rev. James Scott, 
of Cradley, in Worcestershire, ad- 
dressed the congregation from 
1 Thes. v. 12, 13, ** And we be. 
seech you, brethren, to know them 
which labour among you, and are 
over you in the Lord, and admo- 
nish you ; and to esteem them very 
highly in love for their works’ 
sake.’ In the conclusion of his 
discourse Mr. Scott adverted with 
great tenderness to the indefatiga. 
bls labours and exemplary life of 
his lamented friend the Rev.T. W. 
Paterson, the late minister of the 
congregation at Bardon, of whom 
a pleasing memorial will be found 
in the pages of the Monthly Repo- 
sitory.* The Rev, Dr. Toulmin, 
of Birmingham, concluded with 
prayer. The hymns were read by 
the Rev. Mr. Conder, of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch 
J. H. B. 
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Warwickshire Unitarian Tract 
Society. 


The members of the Unitarian 
Tract Society, established at Bir- 
mingham, for Warwickshire and 
the neighbouring counties, held 
their annual meeting at Leicester, 
on Wednesday, June 22, 1814. 
The Rev. James Hews Bransby, of 
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* Vol. VII. p. 644647. 








Dudley, read the scripture, and 
conducted the devotional services. 
Mr. Little, formerly minister of a 
Calvinistic society at Birmingham, 
preached from Rev. xviii. 1, 2, 
* After these things, I saw another 
angel coming duwn from heaven, 
having great power, and the earth 
was lightened with his glory, 
And he cried mightily with a strong 
voice, saying, Babylon the great is 
fallen, is fallen’ Mr. Little con- 
ceives of © Babylon” as referring 
not exclusively to Rome or to the 
Roman Catholic religion, but to 
every degree of religious imposi- 
tion and intolerance, whether in- 
vested with imperial splendour, or 
disguised in the humble garb of 
Quakerism, and in all its interme. 
diate stages. The preacher’s ob- 
ject was to describe the progres- 
sive and rapid improvement of the 
world in knowledge, especially on 
subjects connected with religion, 
and hence to encourage the exer- 
‘tions of all who sincerely labour 
to promote the cause of divine 
truth. ‘‘ When the Lenefits of edu- 
cation,” he observed, “‘ shall be 
extended to every order of society, 
then the reign of false religion will! 
come to an end; then the fictions 
that now, under the garb of holy 
mysteries, are screened from de- 
tection, will be dismissed as un- 
worthy associates with the genuine 
doctrines of the gospel; and the 
worship of God will be the result 
of conviction, a reasonable, de- 
vout, and becoming homage to the 
Eternal Mind,’? At the earnest 
request of the Society, Mr. Little 
consented that the discourse should 
be printed. 

In the evening, the Rev. John 
Kentish, of Birmingham, con- 
ducted the devotional service, and 
the Rev. Dr. Toulmin delivered a 
VOL, IX, 4F 
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very impressive sermon from Heb. 
iii, 1, ‘* Wherefore, holy brethren, 
partakers of the holy calling, cons 
sider the apostle and high priest 
of our profession, Jesus Christ.” 
The religious services were nUe 
merously attended, and the meet 
ing was in a very high degree ine 
teresting and satisfactory. Thir- 
teen names were added to the list 
of members. 
J. H. B. 





Oldbury Double Lecture. 

Tuesday, September 12, 1814, 
was the anniversary of the Double 
Lecture at Oldbury in Shropshire. 
The devotional service, agreeably 
to the rules of the Lecture, was 
conducted by the Rev. James Llews 
Bransby, of Dudley, the senior 
preacher at the last anniversary. 
The Rev. John Steward, of Wol- 
verhampton, priached from Phi- 
lipp. iii, 20, ** For our conversae 
tion is in heaven,’’—and the Rey, 
Joseph Guy, of Birmingham, 
from Deut. xxx. 15, “* See, I have 
set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil.” Enght- 
een m/nisters were present. The 
Rev. Dr, Toulmin and the Rev. 
John Corrie are appointed to preach 
at the next Lecture. - 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cambridge, August 27.—The 
deprivation of Dr. Browne of the 
mastership of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, by the recent judge 
ment of the Vice-Chancellor and 
assessors, is appealed trom by the 
doctor, and will therefore proba. 
bly come before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, for ultimate decision, The 
grounds of accusation against 
Dr. B. were twofold, viz, for 
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mismanagement of the revenues 
of that society, and a disregard 
of that moral conduct which 
ought to characterize the presiding 
guardian of a collegiate body. 





Judge Fletcher’s Charge. 


The following admirable document, 
on the state of Ireland, was transmit- 
ted from Dublin, for insertion in The 
Morning Chronicle. It was delivered as 
a charge to the jury, at Wexford, by 
Mr. Justice Fletcher, one of the judges 
of the Common Pleas. Ireland owes 
this excellent Judge to Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and the Duke of Bedford. He was ap- 
pointed king’s counsel in 1795, and 
raised to the bench in 1806. In parlia- 
ment he was ever a steady Whig. In 
private life he has been the intimate of 
Mr. Ponsonby, of Mr. Grattan, Mr 
Bowes Daly, &c. On the bench he is 
learned, upright, sagacious, and intel- 
ligent. Wholly intractable to minis 
terial influence, he possesses the genuine 
virtues of his famous ancestor, Fletcher, 
of Saltoun, and is of couse dreaded by 
the corrupt. 

In this charge, the state of Ireland, 
the causes of its disorders, and their 
proper remedies, are displayed, in a 
style of manly and energetic eloquence, 
which impresses conviction on the mind 
of the reader. It ought to be univer- 
sally read. 

CHARGE, 
GENTLEMEN oF THE GRAND JuRy, 

It is with sincere pleasure I congra 
tulate you upon the appearance of the 
state of your county—I say appearance 
—because I have no means whatever of 
knowing any thing upon the subject, 
except from the calendar now before 
me. In that calendar 1 find very few 
numbers indeed—two, or three, or four 
crimes, of general occurrence in the 
country : one homicide, which appears 
to have been committed certainly with 
circumstances of atrocity; but, as far 
as I can collect from the examinations, 
originating in private malice and indi- 
vidual revenge; and not connected 
with any of those disturbances of which 
we have heard so much, in different 
parts of the kingdom. 

Gentlemen, it is matter of great con 
gratulation, that after a period of thirty 
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years (at the commencernent of which 
I first knew the county of Wexford), 
I have reason to say, it is precisely in 
the situation in which it was then, ex- 
cept as to an increase of wealth and poe 
pulation, and an improvement in agri. 
culture, which has ameliorated its con- 
dition and multiplied its resources, 
The county of Wexford was then a mo- 
ral curiosity. Wheu other parts of ihe 
country were lawless and disturbed, this 
county had a peasantry, industrious in 
their habits, social in their disposition 
—satisfied with their state, and ame+ 
nable to the laws—cultivating their 
farms with an assiduity which insured 
a competency. ‘Their conduct was 
peaceful; their apparel whole; their 
morals improved; their lives spent in 
the frequent interchange of mutual good 
offices. It was a state of things which 
I reflect upon with pleasure, Each 
succeeding circuit shewed me _ wild 
heaths and uncultivated tracts, brought 
under the dominion of the plough, and 
producing corn for the sustenance of 
man. As it was then, so it continued 
for many years; until those unhappy 
disturbances, which burst out in this 
county with such a sudden and unexe 
pected explosion. I knew what the 
state of things was then, and how that 
explosion was produced. Professionally 
I knew it, because I enj yed peculiar 
advantages of knowledge, which other 
men did not enjoy. For several years 
I conducted the prosecutions for the 
crown at Wexford ; and hence I deriv- 
ed an intimate knowledge of those tran- 
sactions. Besides, I was connected with 
no party—I was indifferent about party. 
But here I stop—I willingly draw a veil 
over the events of those days, and their 
causes. God forbid! that | should tear 
asunder wounds, which, I hope, are 
completely and for ever closed. , 

I have now been absent from this 
county twelve years, (with the excep- 
tion of one assizes, when I came here 
in the king’s commission, but upon that 
occasion I did not sit, as I now do, in 
the Crown Court). I can say, how- 
ever, With the greatest truth, that at 
no period from my earliest acquain- 
tance with your county, down to the 
present time, do I remember to have 
seen it in more profound tranquillity— 
more perfect peace—more complete 
security than at present— a state 0 
things indicating a duc administration 











ef the laws by magistrates, neither over 
gealous and too active on the one haud, 
nor too negligent and supine on the 
other. 

Such, I do hope, is the true and ac. 
tual state of your county; for, Gen- 
tlemen, I have, I repeat it, no means 
of knowing the fact, except from the 
quantity of alleged crime, the number 
of persons charged, and the nature of 
those charges, as are set out in this 
calendar. But, why, Gentlemen, have 
Tentered into this detail? I answer, 
for these weighty and cogent reasons, 
because much exaggeration and misre- 
presentation have gone abroad ; and the 
extent and causes of disturbances have 
been much mis-stated. In what I now 
say, or shall say, I do not impute any 
thing to any individual of this county. 
I will not meddle with its internal po- 
litics ; but this I know, that its situa- 
tion has been variously represented. 
Several advertisements in newspapers 
now tefore me—{ The Wexford Journals 
of last March and April)|—describe this 
county as being in a most alarming 
state of disturbance. Other advertise- 
ments afirm, on the other hand, that 
the country has never enjoyed more 
profound tranquillity. These advertise- 
ments have been, I understand, repub- 
lished in the prints of Dublin and Lon- 
don ; and have naturally excited strong 
sensations. It is not for me to inquire 
into the motives of those opposite state- 
ments. { know them not. It is not 
my intention—it is not my duty, to 
impute any particular motives to any 
individuals : but it is within the sphere 
of my public duty to state, for your in- 
struction, what I have observed as the 
Origin and grounds of similar reports 
and misrepresentations in other coun- 
ties, whither the discharge of my pub- 
lic duty has called me, and where I 
have had judicial knowledge of what 
had passed. It may be not uninstruc- 
tive to state what appeared to me to be 
the causes of those disturbances, which 
have occasioned those misrepresenta 
tions and exaggerations ; together with 
the reasons which have impelled the le- 
gislature to swell the criminal code, 
Session after session, with new Statutes, 
for vindicating the peace of this country. 

In my circuits through other parts of 
the kingdom, I have seen the lower 
orders of the people disturbed by many 
causes, not peculiar to any particular 
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counties; operating with more effect 
in some, but to a greater or less extent 
in all. I have seen them operating with 
extended effect in the north west circuit, 
in the counties of Mayo, Donegal, Der- 
ry, Roscommon, &c. &c. These ef- 
fects have made a deep impression on 
my mind. My observations, certainly, 
have been those of an individual ; but 
of an individual seeing the same facts 
coming before him, judicially, time 
after time—and I do now publicly state, 
that never, during the entire period of 
my judicial experience (comprising six- 
tecn circuits) have I discovered or ob- 
served any serious purpose, or settled 
scheme, of assailing his majesty’s go- 
vernment, or any conspiracy connected 
with internal rebels or foreign foes, But 
various deep-rooted and neglected causes, 
producing similar effects throughout 
this country, have conspired to create 
the evils which really and truly do exist. 

First, the extraordinary rise of land, 
occasioned by the great and increasing 
demand for the necessaries of life, and 
by producing large profits to the pos- 
sessors of farms, excited a proportionate 
avidity for acquiring or renting lands. 
Hence extravagant rents have been bid 
for lands, without any great considera- 
tion; and I have seen these two circum- 
stances operating upon each other, like 
cause and effect—the cause producing 
the effect ; and the effect, by re-action, 
producing the cause. 

Next, we all know, that the country 
has been deluged by an enormous paper 
currency, which has generated a new 
crime, now prominent upon the list, in 
every calendar—the crime of making 
and uttering forged bank notes In 
every province, we have seen private 
banks failing, and ruining multitudes, 
and thus have fresh mischiefs flowed 
from this paper circulation. In the 
next place, the country has seen a ma- 
gistracy, over-active in some instances, 
and quite ‘supine in others, This cir- 
cumstance has materially affected the 
administration of the laws in Ireland, 
In this respect I have found that those 
societies, called Orange Societies, have 
produced most mischievous effects ; and 
particularly in the North of Ireland, 
They poison the very fountains of jus- 
tice ; and even some magistrates, under 
their influence, have, in too many 
instances, violated their duty and their 
oaths, Ido not hesitate to say, that 
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all associations of every description, in 
this country, whether of Orangemen or 
Ribtonmen—whether distinguished by 
the colour of orange or of green—all 
combinat.ons of persons, boun! to each 
other by the obli-ation of an oath) in 
a league for a common pu pose, en 
danger.ng the peace of the county, I 
pronounce them to be contrary to law. 
Aud shonid it ever come be ore me to 
decide upon the question, I shall not 
hesitate to send up bills o: indictment 
to a grand jury ag:inst the individuals, 
members of such an association, wher- 
ever | can find the charge properly 
sustained Oi this I am certain, hat 
so long as those associations are per 
mitted to act in the lawless menner they 
do, there will be no tranquillity in this 
country ; and particularly i» the north 
of Ireland There, those disturbers of 
the .-ublic peace, w ho assume the name 
of Wranze Yeomen, frequent t'e fairs 
and «: arkets, with arms in their hands, 
under the pretence of self defence, or of 
protecting the public peace, but with 
the lurkine view of inviting the attacks 
from the Ribbon Men—confident that, 
armed 1s they are, they must overcome 
defeaceless opponents, and put them 
down. Murders have been repeatedly 
perpetrated upon such occasions ; and, 
though legal prosecutions have ensued, 
yet, such have been the baneful conse 
quences of those factious associations, 
that, under their influence, petty juries 
have «eclined (upon some occasions) to 
do their duty. These facts have fallen 
under my own view. It was sufficient 
to say—such a man displayed such a 
colour, to produce an utter disbelief of 
his teximony; or, when another has 
stood with his hand at the bar, the 
display of his party badge has mitigated 
the murder into manslaughter 

Gentlemen—1 do repeat, that these 
are my sentiments, not merely as an 
individual, but as a man discharging 
his judicial duty, | hope with firmness 
and integrity. With these Orange As- 
sociations I connect all commemora- 
tions and an a sam ar em- 
bittering recollections, and inflicting 
wounds upon the feelings of others ; 
and | do emphatically state it as my 
settled opinion, that, until those asso- 
ciations are effectu.lly put down, and 
the arms taken from their hands, in vain 
will the north of Ireland expect tran- 
quillity or peace. 
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Gentlemen—That moderate pittance, 
which the high rents leave to the poor 
peasantry, the la ge county asscssments 
nearly take from them; roads are fre. 
quently planned and made, not for the 
general advantage of the country, but 
to suit the particular views of a neigh. 
Louring landholder, at the puvlic ex. 
pense. Such abuses shake the very 
fonndation uf the law—they ought to 
be checked. Superadded to these mis- 
chiefs, are the permanent anc occasional 
absente’ landlords, residi:.g in another 
country, vot known to their tenantry, 
but by their agents, who extract the 
uttermost penny of the value of the 
lands. If a lease happens to fall in, 
they set the farm by public auction to 
the highest bidder. No gratitude for 
past services—no preference of the 
fair offer—-no predilection for the an. 
cint tecantry, (be they ever so de- 
serving) but, if the highest price be 
not acceded to, the depopulativa of an 
entire tract of country ensues. What 
then is the wretched peasant to do? 
Chased from the spot where he had 
first drawn bis breath: where he had 
first seen the light of heaven—inea- 
pable of procuring any other meaus of 
existence—vexed with tiose exactions 
I have enumerated—and harassed by 
the payment of tythes—can we be 
surprised that a peasant, of unenlight- 
ened mind, of uueducated habits, 
should rush upon the perpetration of 
crimes, followed by the punishment of 
the rope and the gibbet? Nothing 
(as the peasantry imagine) remains 
for them, thus harassed and thus des- 
litute, but with strong hand to deter 
the stranger from intruding upon 
their farms; and to extort from the 
weakness and terrors of their landlords, 
(from whose gratitude or good feelings 
they have failed to win it) a kind of 
preterence for their ancient tenantry. 

Such, Gentlemen, have been the 
causes which I have seen thus opera- 
ting in the north of Ireland, and m 
part of the south and west. I have 
observed, too, as the consequences Of 
those Orange cumbinations and com- 
federacies, men, ferocious in their 
habits — uneducated — not knewing 
what remedy to resort to—in their de- 
spair flying in the face of the law, en- 
tering into dangerous and crimina 
counter associations, and endeavour 
ing to procure arms, in order to meet, 














upon equal terms, their Orange as. 
sailants, 

To these several causes of disturb. 
auce, we may dd certain moral causes. 
There has existed an aucicat connec- 
tion, solitary im its nature, between 
the C tholic pastor and his flock, 
This convection has been often, with 
very littl reflection, inveig hed against, 
by those who call themselves frieuds 
to the constitution in church and 
state | have had judicial opportu- 
nities of knowing, that this connection 
between the Catholic pastor and his 
flock, bas been, in some instances, 
wea ened and nearly destroyed; the 
flock, goaded by their wants, and 
fiyiag inthe face of the pastor, with 
a lamentable sabendunment of all 
religions feeling, aud a dereliction of 
all regard to that pastoral superin- 
tendance, which 1s su essential to the 
tranquillity of the country. For, if 
men have no prospect here, but of a 
continued series of want, and labour, 
and privation; and if the hopes and 
fears of a future state are withdrawn 
from them, by an utter separation 
from thew own pastor, what must be 
the state of socity? The ties of 
religion aud morality being thus 
loosened, a frightful state of things 
has ensued. Perjury has abuunded, 
The sanctity of oaths has ceased to 
be binding, save where they administer 
to the passions of parities. The oaths 
of the Orange Associations, or of the 
Ribbonmen, have, indeed, continued 
to be obligatory. As for oaths admi- 
nistered in a court of justice, they 
have been set at nought. 

Geutlemen, asuther deep-rooted 
Cause of immorality has been the 
Operation of the county presentment 
code of Irelani—abused, as it has 
been, for the pi poses of fraud and 
peculation, will you not be astonished, 
when Lassure you, that I have bad 
information judiciaily, from an up- 
right country gentieman and grand 
Juror of unquestionable veracity in a 
Western county, that in the ge- 
Heral practice, not one ia ten of the 
accounting affidavits was actually 
Sworn at all? Magistrates have 
Signed, and given away printed forms 
of such affidavits in blank, to be filled 
up at the pleasure of the party. This 
abuse produced astrong representation 
from me to the Grand Jury; and bad 
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I known the fact in time, I would hav 

made an example of those magistrates 
who were guilty of so scandalous a 
dereliction of daty. Another source 
of immorality mav be traced in the 
registry of freeholds. Oaths of regi- 
stration are taken, which, if not per. 
jury, are something very vear it. The 
tenantry are driven to the hustings, 
and there, collected like sheep in a 
pen, they must poll for the great 
undertaker, who has purchased them 
by his jobs; and this is frequently 
done, with little regard to conscience 
or duty, or real value of the alledged 
freehold. 

Another source of immorality lay 
in the hasty mode of pronouncing 
decrees upon Civil Bilis, which was 
common before Assistant Barristers 
were nominated fur the several coun. 
ties. All these coremring causes, 
however, created such a contempt 
for oaths, that T have often lamented 
itto be my painful lot to presice in 
a court of justice, and to be obliged to 
listen to such abominable profanation, 

I now come to another source of 
vice and mischief, with which you are, 
perhaps, anacquainted—* Iilicit Dis. 
tiliation.” Frem this source, a dread- 


ful torrent of evils and crimes has 
flowed upou our land, The excessive 
increase of rents had indeced many 
persons to bid rents for thetr farms, 
which they knew they faunly 

flute 


or properly discharge; but 
tered themselves, that, in the course 
of years, the value of those farms 
would rise still higher, and that thus 
they might ultimately acquire bene- 
ficial interests. In the mean time, 
they have had recourse to ilheit 
distillation, as the meavs of naking 
good their rents. Hence the public 
revenue has been defrauded to the 
amount of millions—nay, it is a fact, 
that at one period, not far back, there 
was not a single licensed distillery im 
an entire province—namely, the north 
west circuit, where the consumption of 
spiriuous liquors is, perhaps, cailed for 
by the colduess and humidity of the 
climate. The old powers of the law 
having proved unavailing, the Irgisia. 
ture was compelled to enact new laws, 
which, though clashing with the very 
first pr nciples of evidence under our 
happy constiution, were yet called for 
by the exigency of the times=-laws, 
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which qualify a prosecutor to be as a 
witness in his own cause. IW he feared 
not the consequences of perjury, he 
gained the suit, and put the money 1:to 
his pocket. Hence a kind of bounty 
was necessarily tendered to false swear- 
ing; and, we all know, the revenue 
folk are not very remarkable for a scru- 
pulous feeling in such cases. These 
oaths were anwered again by the oaths 
of the parties charged, who, in order to 
avoid the fine, denied the existence of 
any still upon their lands. Thus have I 
witnessed trials, where, in my judy- 
ment, the revenue officer, who came 
to inpose the fine, was perjured—the 
witnesses who came to avert it, perjured 
—and the petty jury, who tried the 
cause perjured, for they declined to do 
them duty, because they were, or might 
be, interested in the event, or because 
the easy procurement of those illicit 
Spirits produced an increased consump- 
tion of grain for their benefit. The 
resident gentry of the county, gene- 
rally, winked with both their eyes at 
this practice,—and why? because it 
brought home to the doors of the te- 
nantry a market for their corn; and 
consequently increased the rents of 
their Jands—besides they were them- 
selves consumers of those liquors, and 
in every town and village there was an 
unlicensed house for retailing them. 
‘this consumption of spirits produced 
such pe:nicious effects that at length 
the executive powers deemed it high 
time to put an end tothe system. The 
consequence was, that the people, zen- 
dered ferocious by the use of those 
liquors, and accustomed to lawless 
habits, resorted to force, resisted the 
law , opposed the military, and hence 
have resulted riots, assaults and mur- 
ders 

Can you wonder, that, in such an 
immoral state of things, all tranquillity 
and obedience to the law were banished 
from those counties? Absenters, too, 
have increased: disgusted with the 
state of things, they desert their post 
in the time of peril: but, yet, should 
a farm happen to fall out of lease, 
keepins strict eye that it be set up to 
the highest bidder. These things have 
wt gts disturbances every where ; 
ut, Gentlemen, whether they apply to 
your county, to any extent, or at ail, is 
for your consideration. 


1 have thought it right from the false 
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colouring that has been given to those 
things, to remove all such illusions, and 
to state the plain facts. 

Gentlemen—I have heretofore, with 
good success, called upon the Grand 
Jury of a great northern county (Done- 
gal) where private distillation had 
reached to an intolerable excess, to 
shew some sense of their own interests 
by the suppression of that practice; 
and | am happy to say, that call was 
attended to, and produced useful public 
resolutions. Iam glad to hear that this 
mischief is a stranger in your county, 
guard against its introduction, it is one 
of the greatest practical mischiefs— 
the revenue is plundered by it—the 
morals of the pcople depraved—and 
their conduct rendered riotous and 
savage : establish, in the room of whis- 
key, a wholesome malt liquor, and you 
will keep your peasantry, in peace, in 
health, and in vigour. 

Having thus given you a sort of 
sketch of what I have seen upon other 
circuits, I shall advert to what I have 
observed upon the present circuit. 
The first county of this circuit, which 
was the object of his Majesty’s Com- 
mission, was Kilkenny. ‘The country 
had been previously alarmed with such 
rumours and stories from that, quarter, 
that the order of this circuit was 
inverted, for the express purpose, as 
was alleged, of meeting the supposed 
exigencies of that county by an early 
assizes. I did not preside in the crimt- 
nal court there; but I have been in- 
formed by my brother judge (Day) 
of what passed, Four capital convic- 
tions took place; of which the subject 
matter arose from two transactions 
only. One of those transactions, com- 
prising two of those convictions, Ws 
of no recent date—it occurred early in 
1813; and had been already tried at 
the Summer Assizes of Kilkenny in 
that year. At that assizes, the two 
criminals had been found guilty of an 
attempt at assassination—a mest atro~ 
cious outrage indeed. Their execution 
was suspended by an argument upon 
the legality of their conviction—the 
conviction was proved illegal: and 
course they were, for the second time, 
tried and convicted at the late assizes. 
But how such a case could warrantythe 
extraordinary colouring which ws 
given to the alleged disturbances be 
that county, or called for any par 








er bustle, Iam wholly at a loss to dis- 
cover. The other of those transactions 
was, also, of a fligitious nature—it was 
a heinous burglary, committed by the 
two other criminals, in the house of 
Mr. Sutton. They were convicted, 
and have suffered the punishmen: due 
to their crime. But was this a case 
for exciting public alarm, or spreading 
national disquietude, or for causing the 
ordinary course of the circuit to be 
inverted, and leading every person to 
apprehend machinations and conspira- 
cies of the most deep and desperate 
kind? From Kilkenny the Commis- 
sion proceeded to Clonme}. There I 
presided in the Crown Court—the 
Calendar presented a sad list of crimes 
—one hundred and twenty names ap- 
peared upon the face of the Crown 
Book. There were several government 
prosecutions—conducted by able gen- 
tlemen of the bar, and by the Crown 
solicitor ; at the appointment, and by 
the direction of the government—who 
had been alarmed tor the peace of 
the country. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this formidable array of crime, and this 
multitude of prisoners, | had the good 
fortune to discharge the gaol of that 
county in two days and a half. Two 
persons only were capitally convicted, at 
that assizes. One of them was neither 
the subject of a public prosecution, nor 
of a private one. It was a case upon 
Lord Ellenborough’s Act, for assaulting 
with weapons (in that case with a 
pitch- fork) with an intention to kill, 
maim, or disfigure. The unfortunate 
man had been out upon bail; and, sup- 
posing that he had made his peace with 
Is prosecutor, had surrendered himself, 
not apprehending any prosecution. 
The bail had forfeited their recogni- 
zance at the assizes preceding—and 
Imention this fact, lest it might be 
imagined that the conductors of the 
fown prosecutions had slumbered on 
their post, or had been remiss in their 
duty. I do believe they knew nothing 
of the prosecuto:’s intention to appear, 
The prisoner was compelled to come 
in by the magistrate who had bailed 
him, and who had been at the preceding 
assizes, fined one hundred pounds for 
thus bailing a person, charged with a 
capital felony. The prisoner had the 
fit of able counsel—his trial was 
net hurried on—a jury of his country, 
the superiniendance of a judge 
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(I hope, not devoid of humanity) found 
him guilty, But, let me ask, what had 
all this to do with public disturbances ? 
A people ferocious in their habits and 
violent in their animosities—when in. 
toxicated with whiskey—forwed into 
factions amongst themselves, classed by 
barbarous appellations, may bruise each 
other with sticks, or even slay each 
other with mortal weapons, but | 
would ask any map, what connection 
could the conviction of that criminal 
(under Lord Ellenborough’s Act) have 
with associations against law, order, 
and the governmeni: 

There wasa second conviction at 
Clonmel, in a case of a rape and forci- 
ble abduction. The prosecutrix was the 
principal witness in support of that con- 
viction; but the credit due to her tes- 
timony has been so materially affected 
by facts since disclosed, that I thought 
it my duty to name a distant day for 
the execution of the sentence, in order 
to afford time for the respectable gen - 
tlemen, who have interfered on behalf 
of the prisoner, to bring his case fairly 
and satisfactorily under the consideration 
of his Majesty's government. 

But, although those two convictions 
involved gross violations of the laws, 
yet what was there of political disturb- 
ance, or of factious contrivance, in either 
case? I could not see any thing of the 
kind. 

Next, the Commission proceeded to 
Waterford, which was represented to 
us as being in a most disturbed state, 
But in no one part of the county did it 
appear, that there was that frequency 
of crime, from which any systematic 
hostility to the constituted authorities 
could be inferred. There was one con- 
viction for an abominable conspiracy 
to poison; but the actuating motive 
appeared to be, not of a public nature, 
but mere individual interest, It was 
the case of a miscreant from the county 
of Cork, hired ard sent for the particu- 
lar purpose of getting rid of au aged 
man, whose life was the surviving life 
in an old lease, and which lease the 
vile contriver was materially interested 
in extinguishing This was the real 
history of this crime. 

Another conviction was for the mur- 
der of Mr. Smyth, in the month of 
October last. I must observe that this 
gentleman was a Roman Catholic. 
What the cause of this murder may 
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have heen, is at present only matter of 
private surmise. But no person has 
econ whispered, that it proceeded from 
pol ical or porty feelings of any kind. 
‘There was a third capital conviction at 
Waterford. it was that of two men, 
for burglh:y m a _  dwelling-house. 
This was ‘he only trensaction that was, 
in its natvre, of a public descrption 

It appeared in evidence that a body of 
armed men planned and executed #n 
atta‘k upon the house, but the only 
discoverable motive was, that “ the 
owner had been previously an inhabitant 
of the country of Cork, and had ven- 
tured to take the farm in question.’ 

Here, indeed, we see those public out- 
rages proceeding to a degree mischiev- 
ous in the extreme, ond decply to be 
lamented. Those unfortunate wretches 
will imagine, that, because a stranger 
to the county has the audacity to inter- 
fere between them and their londlord, 
they are to vivlate the laws, assembie 
in arms, and make an exampie of the 
intruder, who shall settle in this coun 

try. These are terrible delusions, preg 

nant with violence, biondshed and anar 

chy.—The peasantry cannot too soon 
reject and abhor them, as ruinous and 
absurd. 

Gentlemen, I do not allude to your 
county I hope the system of setting 
lands by auction—of squeezing from 
the vitals of t'¢ tenantry more than 
the actual value of the produce of the 
land, does not exist in this county, I 
hope and believe no such system pre- 
vails here—because like causes produce 
like effects; and, in that case the ca 
lendar now before me would have exhi- 
bited a very different picture. At pre 
sent, its contents amount to one charge 
of murder, one of rape, and one against 
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a woman for the supposed murder of ¢ 
bastard child. These are crimes of 4 
hich a. d serious nature, yet of ordinary 
occurrence in every county. But! can 
descry no trace of any system of general 
disaffection, or of political aiischief, 
I ther: ore am utterly at a loss to ace 
count for those alarming assertions 
circilaicd throughout ‘he empire by 
those advertisements in the Wesford 
Journals of March and April last, im. 
porting to be resolutions declaring the 
county ina state of disturbance—> hilst, 
on the contrary side, w+ have the ad. 
vertiseme ts o re-pectable imagistrates, 
atirming that there was no colour for 
those alarming assertions and t! ar the 


county was in a state of profound 
tranga lity. This subject affords mat- 
ter o us reflection indeed. 


Gentiem n, these facts, peculiar to 
your county, h.\c induced me to travel 
at length into ths» > .«byect, io order to 
vuard you against l.img aitccied by 
similar alarms, vcrigimating in other 
‘ountics. I hope, that by your steady 
conduct in yeur own county, you will 
prevent the maligners of tis country 
from asserting any whrre, that the 
Almighty has poured the full phials of 
his wrath upon this land. so favoured 
by nature with her nchest giits, oF 
that he has cursed it, by implanting in 
it a race of men o so vicious and de- 

raved a nature, as is uot elsewhere to 
found. Gentlemen, I say, %t 1s 
cumbent upon you to vindicate the 
state of your county You b«ve ample 
materials for so doing; you know the 
roots of those evils which disiract the 
country ; they are to be founu in those 
causes which I have now sta'ed 
(To be concluded in our next.) 














~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


The length of the admirable Charge of Judge Fletcher, 
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which will be com- 


pleted in our next, excludes frei: the present Number several articles of Intellie 
gence prepared for it: in the ensuing Number we shall resume our extracts from 
the Unitarian Fand Report, and in the same we shall insert the letters of Bishop 
Burgess and Mr. Belsham, which have appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazmé, , 





The following melancholy article reached us too late to come under the proper 


head of — Obituary. 


On Tuesday the 97th, died, at his father's house, Hadleigh, Suffolk, in the ath 


year of his age, Henry Reeve, M.D., F.L.S, of Norwich, 


whose talents, 


integrity, and active benevolence, had procured him the respect and affection of 


all who knew him. 


His long and painful illness was aggravated 


, if not occa 


sioned, by unremitting exertions for the good of others, in his profession, and 


every other way, 








































